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SUCCE SS WITH FLOWERS is a monthly Magazine, and the only one entirely devoted to the 
culture °* fl° wers * t It is ably edited with special reference to seasons, and 
its numerous contributors and correspondents give timely and practical 
hints from their own experience in a way that never fails to interest and help the amateur 
flower grower, and which acts as a compass to all who are “at sea ” to know how to have suc¬ 
cess with their flowers. It is a welcome monthly visitor into 100,000 homes, and subscribers 
think it indispensable and worth the yearly subscription price, 25 cents. 

Where clubs of six or more are formed, each member gets a handsome floral premium* the 
organizer gets an additional premium. In order to further extend the increasing circulation 
of Success with Flowers, we make the following superb offer. As to the desirability of these 
bulbs, we cannot do better than invite a careful inspection, which will reveal the superior ex¬ 
cellence of the selection. Upwards of 200,000 have been grown for us by special contract to meet 
the requirements of a select trade. Their growth and certainty of bloom is assured. 

■V^QPVFM desirable Premiums to each Subscriber 
DL| V ••••••••••in Clubs of Six or more. 

Every one who subscribes for Success with Flowers for one year (25 cents) before January t in a club of si v or 
flowera'dScilb^ r belo^v^ SCnl>er ° f * renewa1 ' W,U rec< ; ive ' free of a » a °st, bulb each of the seven varieties of 


Allium Neapolitanum. —This 
beautiful variety gives the greatest 
satisfaction for Winter blooming, be¬ 
ing sure to flower splendidly in any 
window. The large clusters of deli¬ 
cate white flowers have a distinct 
beauty of their own ; they remain per¬ 
fect for weeks, and for floral work are 
unsurpassed. Plant three to five bulbs 
in a 5-inch pot or box and you will 
have a lovely display. 

Ixias3Iixed.— A splendio mixture 
of this favorite; embracing a large 
number of the best varieties. 

Iris Spanish Mixed.— One of 
the best for pot culture, blooming 
early in the Winter; narrow petals; 
beautiful shades of colors. The best 
mixed varieties. 

Jonquils Single Yellow. —A 

most popular flower; large, rich, 
canary-yellow flowers; deliciously 
fragrant; particularly adapted for pot 
or house culture. 

Ornothogalum Umbelatum 

{Star 0/ Bethlehem ).—This lovely 
flowering bulb is valuable for pot cul¬ 
ture in the house during Winter ; this 
variety, once planted, will become a 
permanent and beautiful addition to 
the garden ; sure to do well under any 
ordinary circumstances; flowers, star 
shaped and pure white in color, borne 
in umbels. 

Tritelia Uniflora.—A valuable 
addition to Winter-flowering bulbs for 
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house culture. Several bulbs can be 
planted in a 4 or 5-inch pot; each will 
send up numerous flower stalks, pro¬ 
ducing exquisite star-shaped blos¬ 
soms; pure white, beautifully lined 
with azure blue; the flowers follow 
each other successively, and a pot or 
basket of these flowers presents a love¬ 
ly appearance all Winter. 

Zephyranthes Candida.— Free 
and profuse blooming variety; flowers, 
lovely pure white ; selected as a va¬ 
riety specially adapted for pot culture. 

We have spared no expense to 
make this offer the best; how we 
have succeeded can best be judged 
by the above selection. We trust 
that our efforts will meet with ap¬ 
preciation, so far that each one of 
our many friends will raise a club 
of at least six subscribers. 


IHPORTANT. 


We can only afford to give the 
above liberal premium in clubs 
of six or more. It cannot be 
given as a premium on a single 
subscription. The premiums 
are always sent,postpaid, to the 
clubber for distribution among 
the members of the club. 

©0©0©0©0©C©0309000 


.FREE FOR THE CLUBBER. 


the club-raiser sending a club of six or more subscribers, we shall, in addition to sending the 
ti.?of £,7ihl h,n \°. r her to select any one item, with quantity named, from the following specially selected 

Itst of bulbs and plants, making altogether an emphatically valuable offer for the club-raiser: 

] ^"ChuLily. 1 Bermuda Easter Lily. 2 Spotted Callas. 6 Selected Oxalis. 

5 c-n ~? ,u . m Grandiflora. 3 Mixed Roman Hyacinths. 1 Lilium Candidum. 1 Hydrangea Grandiflora. 

, p ' U . S1 * tv 12 Ixias, best mixed. 12 Spar.ixis, best mixed. 12 Rest Tulips mixed, single or d'ble. 

se . Iarion Dingee. 1 Sacred Lily of China. 12 Freesia Refracta Alba. 1 Japanese Wineberry. 

0 ^ 6 subscribers, at 25 cents each , the pctter-up of the club can select any one item with quantity named 
°/ u remi u ms named above ; for a club of 12 , any 2; for a club of 18, any 3; for a club of 24, any 5; for a 

club of 30, any 7 ; for a club of 4 0, any 10 ; for a club of 50, any 13 ; for a club of 60, the entire collection of 16 

With a copy of SUCCESS WITH FLOWERS show¬ 
ing the desirable offer above, no one need have the 
slightest difficulty in raising a club. Surely.it is one 
of the most liberal offers ever m^ 1 by a reputable 
publication. 

Sample copies and additional information free 
upon application. A 


THE DINGEE & 
CONARD_ 


•COMPANY, 

....West Grove, Pa. 
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SUCCESS WITH EL O WEES — Advertisements . 


Never paper a wall 
over old paper and 
paste. Always scrape 
down thoroughly. 
Old paper can be got 
offby dampeningwith 
saleratus and water. 
Then go over all the 
cracks of the wall with 
plaster-of-paris, and 
finally put on a wash 
of weak solution of 
carbolic acid. The 
best paste is made out 
of rye flour with two 
ounces of glue dis¬ 
solved in each quart of 
paste; half an ounce 
of powdered borax im¬ 
proves the mixture. 

o 

Small fish will nib¬ 
ble at any kind of 
bait. 

© 

Tea and coffee pots 
may be easily kept 
clean and sweet by fill¬ 
ing them with cold 
water once in two 
weeks or so to which 
has been added a tea¬ 
spoonful of common 
baking soda. Let it 
boil slowly for two 
hours, then wash and 
rinse. 



Salt Water Bathing- 


Beware 

you an imitation, be honest 


at home or shore, for health and cleanliness, 
can be done perfectly with Pearline. 
The Pearline in such a bath gives 
you luxurious cleanliness. More, 
too. It’s a decided help toward 
making the salt water do you good. 

You don’t get all out of it that 
you can, unless you assist it with 
Pearline. 

Soap is out of the question in 
salt water bathing. 

You can’t use soap with salt 
water, any way. 

Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you. 
“this is as good as * or “the same as Pearline.” IT’S 
FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, if your grocer sends 
send it back . 401 JAMES PYLE, New York. 


HITCHINCS & CO., 


Established 1844. 



itects#, juuuv.o, 

IGRFENHOUSE 


l HEATING and VENTILATING 


APPARATUS. 


I Conservatories, Green¬ 
houses, Etc. , 

Constructed Complete, or 
the Iron Frame Structure 
shipped ready for erection. 


PLANS AND ESTIMATES OF 
COST FURNISHED ON 
APPLICATION. 


Send Four Cents . 
for Illustrated 


postage 
1 Cataloj 


•: HITCHINGS & CO., 

z 7 

| No. 233 Mercer Street, 
New York. 


ogue. 


Do not meddle with 
fire, but if by any ac¬ 
cident your clothing 
catches fire try to have 
enough presence of 
mind to throw your¬ 
self on the ground in¬ 
stead of allowing the 
flame to travel upward 
to your face and head. 
But few lives would be 
lost by fire, if this di¬ 
rection could be re¬ 
membered and car- | 
ried out. 

© 

Some newspaper 
man started the report 
that a Brookfield, N. 
J., girl kneads bread 
with her gloves on. 
An exchange answers: 
“We also need bread 
with our shoes on, with 
our pants on, and with 
our clothes on. We 
need it badly too, and 
if our delinquents do 
not soon pay up we 
will need it without 
any pants at all.’* 

© 

Yeal and pork must 
always be cooked so 
thoroughly that the 
lean part will be white 
and firm. 


IHHMACCALLA & 
COMPANY_- 


Combined 
# &nthem 
Collection. 

18 BEAUTIFUL ANTHEMS 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS. WELL 
SUITED TO THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL CHOIR AND THE 
AVERAGE CHURCH CHOIR. 

Price : 20 cts. each. 

$2.00 per doz. 


If you say you saw this advertisement 
in Success with Flowers we will send 
you a copy for examination for 15 cents. 
Only one copy will be sent to one address 
for this price. 

ilacCalla & Company, 

237-9 Dock St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AGENTS $50to sioQ wAe 

Ladies or Gents. Best seller known. Need 
atevery house, place of business or farm 
the year round. “Home” Eleetrie Motor 
runs all kiudsof light machinery. Cheap* 
est power on earth. Conueoted instantly to 
wash or sewing machine, corn sheller, 
pumps, fans, lathes, jewelers' or dentists' 
machinery, &c. Clean, noiseless, lasts 
a life-time. No experience needed. To 
show in operation means a sale. Guar* 

__ an teed. Profits immense. Circulars free, 

• P. HAKBISON tl CO., X-?, Columbus, 0. 


FRUIT evaporator 

lUl I THE ZIMMERMAN 

" w " The Standard Machine 


Different sizes and prices. Illustrated Catalogue free. 
THE BLTMYEB IKON WORKS CO., Cincinnati, O. 

When writing to advertisers, mention “Success.” 


Newcomb Fly-Shuttle 

Rag Carpet 

LOOM 

: Weaves 100 yards pep 
day. Catalogue free. 

> C. N. NEWCOMB, 

442 W* St* Davenport. Iowa* 
When writing to advertisers, mention “ Success.” 



RESTORE YOUR EYESIGHT 

Cataracts, scars or films can be absorbed and 
paralyzed nerves restored, without the knife 
op risk. Diseased eyes or lids can be cured by 
our home treatment. “We prove it.” Hun¬ 
dreds convinced. Our illustrated pamphlet, 

4 Home Treatment for Eyes i ” free. Don’t miss it. 
Everybody wants it. “ The Eye,” Glens Falls, N.Y. 

When writing to advertisers, mention “Success.” 

*' A dollar saved it a dollar earned.’* 

This Ladies’ Solid French Don- 
gola Kid Button Boot delivered 
free anywhere in the U.S..on receipt of Cash, 
Money Order, or Postal Note, for $1.50. 
Equals every way the boots sold in all retail 
stores for $2.50. 

We make this boot ourselves, therefore we 
uarantee the fit , style and wear, and if 
any one is not satisfied we will refund 
^jthe money or send another pair. 
Opera Toe or Common Sense, 
jvidths C. D, E, & EE, sizes 1 to 8, 
jid naif sizes. Send your 
Mae; we will fit you. 
illustrated Catalogue 

DexteTShoe Co. 

When writing to advertisers, mention “Success.” 

CENTS PEOPLE’S^* — r -° Qr - 11 au<l80m * 


10 


T. D. 


A WOMAN’S SUCCESS !: 


__ _ S JOURNAL one year, 

on trial, and your address in our 4< AGENTS’ DIREC¬ 
TORY,” which goes whirling all over the United 
States to firms who wish to mail FREE, sample 
papers, magazines, books, pictures, cards, etc., with 
terms, and our patrons receive bushels of mail. Great¬ 
est bargain in America. Trnit; you will be Pleased. 

CAMPBELL* -X 119 Boyleston, lad. 


i For two years 
I have made 

_a week 

at Home. Instructions FREE to ladv readers. Send st imp. 

(No humbug), MRS. J. A. MANNING, Box 36, Anna, Ohio. 

When writing to advertisers, mention “Success.” 


YOU 


You can now grasp a fortune. A new 
guide to rapid wealth, with ‘240 fine en- 
gravlngs,sent free to any person. This 
is a chance of a lifetime. Write atonce. 

Lynn & Co. 48 Bond St. New York 


To remove paint 
from window-glass 
take a sharp putty- 
knife that has a per¬ 
fectly even unnicked 
edge, and scrape off as 
much as you can with¬ 
out danger of scratch¬ 
ing the glass. Then 
mix a little oil and 
turpentine with fine 
pumice stone, and 
carefully rub off the 
remainder. Clean 
with soap, and wash 
and polish in the usual 
way. 

© 

“ I think the Pilgrim 
mothers had a harder 
time than the Pilgrim 
fathers,” said Hicks. 

“Why?” queried 
Dickson. 

“ Why, they not only 
had to endure the 
same privations as the 
Pilgrim fathers, but 
they had to get along 
with the Pilgrim fath¬ 
ers as well.”— Life. 

© 

This is the proper 
way to peel tomatoes: 
Cover them with boil¬ 
ing water half a min¬ 
ute : then lay them in 
cold water till they are 
perfectly cold, when 
the skin can be slipped 
off without difficulty, 
leaving the tomatoes 
unbroken and as firm 
as before they were 
scalded. 

© 

Many people think 
nothing can be wrong 
that pays well. 


To renovate velvet, 
free it from dust by 
laying face down and 
whipping smartly; 
then brush with a soft 
hair brush ; damp on 
the wrong side with 
borax water, and hang 
pile inward in the sun¬ 
shine to dry, taking 
care that there is no 
fold or wrinkle on 
the line. 


NIGH 

ARM 


FREE TRIAL 

> for ten days in your own home. 
$60 Kenwood Machine for • $24.50 
$50 Arlington Machine for • $20.50 
Standard Singers, $9.50, $15.50, 

! .$17,50, and 27 other styles. We 
j - ship flrstclass machines anywhere 
I Jg 1 to anyone in anyquantity at whole. 

£ Z prices. All attachments FKKE. 

fe " Latest improvements. Send for 

* '*^1 '“’j free catalogue and save money. 

WB PAY THE FREIGHT. NO MONEY REQUIRED IN ADVANCE. 

Address (in full) CASH BUYERS* UNION, 
158-164 W. VanBuren St., Dept. 135 Chicago, III. 

When writing to advertisers, mention “Success.” 




of your Home, Crops, Stock, Schools, 
Picnics and hundreds of others. Send 
stamp for our large illustrated cata¬ 
logue of 50 different kinds of photograph outfits. 
Lowest prices. Address, 

J. A. Shackelford, 1811 North St., Logausport, Ind- 

When writing to advertisers, mention “Success.” 


FREE. 

SUPERB FORM. 

LOVELY COMPLEXION,^ 

PERFECT HEALTH. 

Those are my portraits, andL 
on account of the fraudulent ' 
air-pumps, “wafers,” etc., of-C 
fered for development,! will tell 
any lady FREE what I used to se -J 
cure these changes. EEALTHy 
(cure of that 4 ‘ tired ” feeling 
and all female diseases) . 

Superb FORM, Brilliant J 
EYES and perfectlyPure 
. COMPLEXION assured. __ _ . 

pend sealed letter. Avoid advertising frauds. Name this paper, and 
address Mrs. ELLA M. DENT, Station B, San Francisco, CaL 

When writing to advertisers, mention “Success.” 





THIS $11 to $17 CQCC 
SEWING MACHINE inbC 

to examine in any home. Sent any¬ 
where without one cent In advance. 
Warranted the best sewing machine 

ever made. Our terms, conditions and everything 
far more liberal than any other bouse ever offered. 
For for full particulars, eto., cut this advertise¬ 
ment out and send to us to-day. Address 

£ AlvahMfg.Co.,Dpt. AS07 Chicago,III. 

When writing to advertisers, mention “Success.” 


A _ * M __ The African Kola Plant, 

HQTbI mn discovered in Congo, West 
wl ■■■■ Cl Africa, is Nature’s Sure 
Cure for Asthma. Cure Guaranteed or No 
Pay. Export Office, 1164 Broadway, New York. 

For Large Trial Case, FREE by Mail, address 
KOLA IMPORTING CO.. 132 VineSt..Cincinnati.Ohio. 


HAVE YOU 

had one of these rings, warranted solid 
gold? Over 8000 girls have had one and 
we are ready to give away 10,000 more, 
r R r f for a few hours work among 
r lx II Ci your friends. Write at 0 ice. 
I. M. ASSOCIATION. 269 Dearborn St.Chleago,llL 



A complete garment, worn under 
the cornet or flannels, protecting 
athe clothing from perspiration. 
-'Cheaper than dress shields, one 
the work of six. 
tmeasure 28 - 33 , $.80 
t measure 84 - 39 , 1.00 
•AGENTS WANTED. Ladles’, 44 “ 40 - 46 , 1.26 

E* DEWEY, Manufacturer, 1897 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
~ Send money by Post Office Order. Catalogue Free. 



W rvr pair doing th€ 

Misses’, bustn 
pRU IlClOF^O Ladles’, bust n 


^ f * 1 ordering articles advertised In this Magazine, or in making inquiry in relation to them, you will oblige 
the publishers as well as the advertisers by stating that you saw the advertisement in “Success with Flowers.” 



\TI/ „ A J AGENTS EVERYWHERE TO SELL OUR 

W anted stove Polishing Mitten. 

You can make from $3 to $5 a day sure, for every lady buys one at sight. 
It keeps her hands perfectly clean and polishes the stove better and quicker 
than a brush or rag. Sample to agents, 35 cents a set. Address, NEW 
ENGLAND NOVELTY MANUFACTURING CO., 24 Portland St„ 
Boston, Mass. 








































Success with Flowers. 

BRINGS THE SUNSHINE EVERY DAY, 


VoL III. 


WEST GROVE , PA ., SEPTEMBER , M jy 0 . 


FREAKS. 



O NE day in late Summer, some three years 
since, I was surprised to find on a large 
radish plant quite a number of green flowers 
of unusual size. They measured fully one 
inch across ; the petals were thick and rather 
spongy in texture, as were also the fila¬ 
ments, anthers and pistils, 
and all of a uniform green 
color. On looking around 
I found several more of the 
plants having a similar 
growth. 

I had never seen any¬ 
thing like them before, nor 
have I since that Summer, 
nor can I divine the cause, 
unless itwas an unusual flow 
of water from the barnyard 
drainings after heavy rains. 

Some fifteen years ago or 
more, I found, growing by 
the roadside, a small, wild 
Rose bush in full bloom. 

The flowers were of an un¬ 
usually bright and clear rose 
color, and I proceeded at 
once to get a bouquet of 
them for the table; when, on 
closer inspection, I found 
that each petal had deep 
magenta markings, in tiny 
crooks and quirls and dashes, 
as if done with a pen. 

I thought this truly a rare 
find, and, hastening back to 
the shop for a spade and 
basket, soon had the treas¬ 
ure safely set in my flower 
bed, where it grew and 
throve, but alas! when it 
bloomed the next year it bore only common 
w ild Roses, and so continued to do thereafter 
till last year, when I pulled it up to make 
room for other plants. 

When I was a child at home, my elder 
sisters and brother set a row of Rose bushes 


along the front porch, where the water, dur¬ 
ing very hard showers, more than filling the 
eaves-trough, dripped down upon the bushes. 
The soil had been heavily fertilized with both 
barnyard and chip manure, and the next year, 
when the Roses bloomed, many of them" sent 
out a bud from the centre 
of the flower, and some of 
these even another bud 
from the heart of the second 
flower, “three-story Roses,’ 7 
our father called them. 

The second year this 
strange freak was repeated 
even more abundantly than 
the first, and the third year 
there were still some of the 
two-story Roses. They were 
of the old sort known as 
hundred-leaf Roses. 

Still another remarkable 
freak (this in tree life) is 
what was supposed to be an 
oak tree, sold to some lum¬ 
berman, and on being cut 
was found to entirely en¬ 
close a maple tree, the top 
of the maple coming out 
some distance up the trunk 
of the oak. This freak was 
not discovered till the tree 
was sold, but the stump still 
exists, the oak encircling the 
maple. 

Last Summer I found in 
the woods a bellwort, hav¬ 
ing the leaves tipped and 
edged with tiny threads of 
white. This I set in a 
flower pot and now it is 
making its Spring growth, this time not dis¬ 
appointing me, for the leaves are all again 
tipped and edged with pure white. 

We found also several clumps of red monot- 
ropa and of deep wine-colored pine sap. Is 
this unusual ?—E. W. P. 


Copyright. 1893. hy Thk Dxn«kr A Coward Company, and all rights reserved. 
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fULBS of all kinds are now 
so inexpensive that the 


humblest homes may he bright¬ 
ened and gladdened by the flowers of the early 
Spring time that come from the shining brown 
bulbs planted in the Fall. 

Many amateur flower growers have an idea 
that bulbous plants are more difficult of culti¬ 
vation than plants grown from seeds. That 
it is a mistaken idea a little study and ex¬ 
perience will prove. Tulips and Hyacinths 
are as easy of cultivation as Nasturtiums and 
Sweet Peas, and they offer special rewards 
to those who cultivate them. They are in 
full and gorgeous bloom before the seeds of 
other flowers are planted. The first cost of 
the bulbs is greater than of seeds, but the 
bulbs increase so fast that one may in a few 
seasons have a great many bulbs from a small 
outlay. Beside Tulips and Hyacinths there 
are the beautiful creamy-white Freesias, the 
Crocus, Narcissus, Jonquils, Snowdrops and 
Lilies, all cheap excepting perhaps the Freesia, 
splendidly adapted to out-of-door cultivation 
and all inexpensive as well as easy of cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Bulbs will do well in any good garden soil if 
properly planted, but they attain the highest 
degree of perfection in light, rich and well- 
drained soil. While they may be planted any 
time between September and the time the 
ground freezes, September and the early part 
of October is for several reasons the best time 
to set the bulbs. The soil should be made 
light and fine and free from stones. Large 
bulbs should be set into the ground with their 
crowns four or five inches below the surface; 
smaller bulbs need not be set quite so deep. 
See to it that the bulbs are firm and heavy 
rather than light and soft. Scoop out with 
the hand a little bottom for the bulb and put 
in a little clean sand. Then set the bulb in 
and cover without pressing the soil down firm 


and hard as when setting out plants with 
roots already started. For Tulips five or six 
inches apart is a good distance, while Hya¬ 
cinths should be set six or seven inches apart; 
Narcissus may be seta foot apart and Jonquils 
about six inches, while one may put six 
Freesia bulbs in a six-inch pot. All flower 
growers will admit that it is more difficult to 
cultivate flowers of any kind in the house than 
out of doors, and bulbous plants are no excep¬ 
tion to this rule. Indoor flowers grow under 
artificial conditions and require much greater 
care than when grown in the open air, which 
is their native element. 

If I were not exactly “ fixed for it,” I would 
not try to grow Tulips in the house. One can 
have them in bloom out of doors almost as 
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early as in the house and in a far greater de¬ 
gree of perfection. It is of no use to try to 
grow them successfully in the high tempera- 



BED OF TULIPS. 


ture of the ordinary living room, along with 
your Geraniums and Begonias. 

The soil for bulbs grown in the house should 
be ordinary garden soil enriched with about 
one-third leaf mold and sand and a little old 
and well-rotted manure. Provide drainage in 
your pots or boxes or tin cans or whatever you 
may put your bulbs'in, fill the pots to within a 
half inch of the top with your soil, set your 
bulb neatly and carefully, and then put the pot 
away in a cool, dark place in the cellar, from 
four to six weeks, for the roots to form before 
bringing the plants to the light. 

After taking them from the cellar they need 
a cool temperature with as much moisture as 
possible. They will not do well in a close hot 
atmosphere, nor will they stand the strong 
sunshine. 


I do not know of a prettier bulbous plant 
for the Winter window garden than the 
Freesia. It grows so readily and is sure to do 
well if given a chance to do so. Try also a 
Chinese Lily if you have never had one. You 
may know that it differs entirely from other 
bulbs in its method of growth, but I have 
not space in this article to describe its culture. 

The variety of Tulips and of all bulbous plants 
is so great that I hardly know what to suggest 
for an amateur, but all of the Due Van Thol 
Tulips are excellent, and a careful study of the 
floral catalogue will show you what you want, 
and every floral magazine is full of practical, 
helpful hints for both amateur and profes¬ 
sional flower growers. Like the bulbs, the 
floral magazines are wonderfully inexpensive. 
I have never seen a number of Success with 
Flowers that was not worth more than the 
subscription price for the entire year. 

In conclusion, I would advise my readers to 
plant more bulbs in the open ground this 
month. Try a bed of Tulips and Hyacinths, 



FREESIA. 


and I promise you that you will be so pleased 
with them that you will always have them 
hereafter. I know that you can succeed with 
them.—J. L. H. 


WATER OR EARTH FOR HYACINTH? 


M Y experience may prove of value to some 
in planting their Hyacinth bulbs. 

I had been told they must be grown 
in water, but Success said either way, water 
or earth, so in November I planted four each 
way. Those I put in earth were in cocoa cans. 
For a time after they were brought into the 
light the water-grown ones shot ahead and 
budded and bloomed two weeks before those 
in the tin cans, but the blossoms were not as 
large nor did they remain upon the stalk 
until the bloom was complete. 

It took patience to wait for those in earth, 
but they were so much more satisfactory that 
I shall plant all my Hyacinths in earth, 
henceforth. 

I have painted my cocoa cans in a very at¬ 
tractive manner. 

From prussian blue, flake white and yellow 
ochre, I made a green paint of a delicate tint. 
This I put upon the can as you would paint 


the background to a flower piece, dark at the 
bottom, shading to almost white near the top. 
The effect is very pretty. 

My soil is one-fourth each of rotted cow 
manure, gravel or sand, garden soil and leaf 
mold. 

My Hyacinths made several visits while in 
bloom, and two were invited to be present at 
an evening party, where they won much ad¬ 
miration. —Mrs. F. H. Bailey, Hopkinton, 
Mass. 

Ail hail to the Golden-rod ! 

Go to the woods for beauty now. 

This is just the month for putting your bulbs into the 
ground. 

Remember that bed of Tulips and the one of Hya¬ 
cinths you said that you were going to have, and get 
them ready now. 

Don’t neglect the lawn because Winter is drawing 
near. The better care it has now, the sooner it will look 
beautiful next Spring. 
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SIC CESS WITH FLO WEES. 



NO EXCUSE. 

“If I only had room,” sighed the little 
woman, looking around her five-room flat, 
“I would enjoy flowers. But where could I 
keep them ?” “ Suppose I should tell you,’’ said 
I, * 4 that you had plenty of room for the loveliest 
flowers that ever were made. I believe bulbs 
are particularly intended for women that live 
in flats and cubby houses. You see the bulbs 
are nearly finished before they get into our 
hands, and we just have to put on the finish¬ 
ing touches to bring out the flower that is 
already packed away inside. I can see three 
places that are just right to stow the darlings 
while they are busy filling the pots with roots, 
and then you can bring three or four out at a 
time and put them on that small table in the 
sunny window, now cumbered with bric-a-brac 
not half as beautiful, or aristocratic, if you 
like the term, as these will be. Suppose you 
send for a dozen mixed Hyacinth bulbs. The 
same for Narcissus Poeticus, a single Jonquil 
with a star-shaped white flower, with the 
centre edged with bright crimson, the sweet¬ 
est darling in all the bulb family, and a dozen 
Freesias. If you only get one flower from the 
last, and you may get twenty, your visitors 
will exclaim, 4 What is that heavenly thing with 
such a delightful perfume !’ I like nothing 
better than opening a package of bulbs left by 
the postman; they are so clean and sweet, 
with such delightful possibilities. I would buy 
some soil, just right for bulbs, at the florist’s. 
But the dear little things are so determined to 
grow, they would put up with almost any¬ 
thing, even damp sawdust. I like them singly 
in pots, except the Freesias ; three or four of 
these can go in together. Keep the neck of the 
large bulbs above ground, and firm the earth, 
leaving an inch space for water. Now tuck 
away for six weeks or more, and let them 
alone, except to water once in ten days. Put 
some of the pots in that dark corner on the 
upper shelf of the pantry, some in that 
lower drawer, or even under the bureau, and 
the rest can go in that kettle closet under the 
sink. One woman I know had a large air¬ 
tight w r ood stove that was seldom used, and 
she packed aw’ay her pots of bulbs in that. 
Even if you live in a city flat, you can find 
room somewhere for these lovely plants that 
will delight your heart.” 


w r ere on the floor in barrels—beets, turnips, 
onions. Above was a hanging shelf, w'here, 
safe from mice and frost, and w’ith an equal 
temperature, reposed the lordly members of 
the family. Here, in tw T o beautiful vases, 
were the Easter Lilies. Besides them, a dozen 
Hyacinths, all quietly growing roots, to beau¬ 
tify in time the windows above. Jonquils, 
single and double, came next, and plenty of 
darling little Freesias. General rollicking 
Tulips w T ere getting ready for action, and a 
box filled with Crocus to put in the window in 
early Spring. Also Ixias and Sparaxis. In 
baskets hanging to the rafters were plenty of 
the Gladiolus. These were stored through 
the Winter to be planted out in the Spring. 
Can’t we all put more bulbs in our cellars this 
Fall? Onions to eat, for they are excellent 
medicine for the body, and will give us health 
to enjoy a feast of beauty from the Easter 
Lilies, Hyacinths, Jonquils and Freesias. 

MY BEAUTIFUL BAY. 

In the sitting room is a large jutting-out 
w’indow, and I had a carpenter fit a broad 
shelf in the lower part, standing on legs, and 
completely filling the bay. Iron stays half 
w r ay up the windows held shelves, and wdth 
brackets I could easily accommodate one 
hundred pots. Here are some of the plants 
that did so well last Winter, delighting the 
family, and the care of them such a restful 
change after the daily routine of house w r ork. 


AN INTERESTING CELLAR. 


It w’as not my friend’s library w T ith its many 
books, or the choice pictures that hung upon 
his w r alls, that suggested the culture of the 
family, but a room in his deep cellar. Here 
is the door; let us enter! “Bulbs” might 
have been on the door plate, for here they all 
dwelt amicably, the rich and the poor rela¬ 
tions. Let us begin with the latter, for they 
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A Petunia bloomed all Winter, being a slip torv, but fit up your bay, and you will find you 
from the prettiest colored one in the garden, can grow plenty of thrifty plants, 
and a Nasturtium and Sweet Alvssum in one 


basket made a lovely combination. Chinese 
Primroses made the shelf gay, and an Otaheite 
Orange bloomed when scarcely a foot high. 
Of course there w as a Calla and a Manettia 
Vine. It will grow in an amateur’s hands, and 
the bright flowers on a Winter’s day are de¬ 
lightful. Tradescantia did well, not the old- 
fashioned plain green kind, but the leaves were 
silver, pink and crimson streaked. In one 
corner on the low^er shelf was a Sw ord Fern, 
and it flourished in spite of the great dragon 
of a base burner. I always kept a vessel of 
w r ater on top, but the Fern needed more 
moisture. The pot stood in a pan filled with 
moist sand ; the vapor arising kept the leaves 
in right condition. On a small stand in front 
of the shelves w r as the prince of the collection, 
the Palm Latania. Many say they can’t 
afford to buy Palms, but a small one is not 
very expensive, and it will grow from year to 
year like the children, and seem one of the 
family. A Rubber Plant is a good companion 
to Latania, and fits in a corner nicely. I did 
not have a single Geranium, for every one else 
in the block had them in their window’s. 
Perhaps you cannot afford a regular conserva- 


WILD FLOWERS 

E are apt to think that the Autumn sea¬ 
son is devoid of wild flow r ers, but it is 
only by contrast that w r e come to this conclu¬ 
sion. During all the Summer months Nature 
has been engaged in such a mad race to show’ 
her ability to produce, she has seemed so 
anxious to demonstrate that her palette w r as 
made up of every color know n to man, that 
she has had hardly time to discriminate. Just 
so many plants of so many species must be 
produced, in this short time, or she w ill not 
have fulfilled her trust. Now that the bulk of 
her w’ork is done, she has time to arrange and 
harmonize and see how charmingly she does 
it. Yellow and purple in all their w’ealth of 
varying shades we find around us. Between 
the deep-dyed fringed Gentian of the meadow’, 
to the delicate Lilac Aster of the hillside, there 
are a hundred shades of almost equal beauty ; 
and between the orange-tinted Coreopsis of 
the high altitudes, and the cream - yellow’ 
Mentzelia of the low, there are a hundred 
more. August is the natal month of the 
plume-like Golden-rod, and its infancy is 
spent at this time, but it reaches its perfection 
in amber-dyed September. This flow er, w r hich 
I feel sure is destined to be our national em¬ 
blem, blooms courageously through all the 
Autumn months, and the bright-rayed Sun¬ 
flower bears it cheerful company. The wav- 


ONE WAY. 

A young girl, living just outside a large city, 
w’anted money for music lessons. She earned 
it, too, in this rather unusual and beautiful 
manner. Having five dollars, she sent for one 
hundred mixed Hyacinths and Narcissus 
bulbs, buying them at wholesale prices, and 
one hundred nice new’ pots. The soil and time 
could be had in plenty, so she potted them all, 
and stored on a hanging shelf in the cellar, 
watering now and then. She waited until the 
pots w r ere well filled with roots, and the blos¬ 
som stalk just peeped above the earth. One 
bright February morning she put a dozen in a 
basket, covering them carefully, and went 
into the brownstone - front districts. Many 
society ladies, she reasoned, would like to 
watch the bulbs coming into flower in their 
windows, but w’ould not have time to fuss 
with them. She was a ruddy-cheeked, pleasant- 
looking girl, and the idea was so new, and the 
plants so nicely grown, that she sold them all 
within two blocks. The one hundred soon 
went off, and the music lessons w r ere gladly 
begun. She says she is going to put down five 
hundred bulbs next Fall. 


OF THE AUTUMN. 

ing Grease w’ood in many shades of yellow 
adorns the Autumn months, and a hundred 
other pretty yellow things that we call weeds, 
but that find an honorable place in the botany 
of our country, bloom brightly on, unabashed 
by the gestures of disdain that unappreciative 
people subject them to. Science, at least, can¬ 
not afford to know r any distinctions of caste, 
and she bestow’s upon these neglected weeds 
just as high-sounding names as upon the peo¬ 
ple’s favorites. Nature, too, seems to recognize 
them with astonishing impartiality. They 
travel not w’ith second - class tickets, but 
bravely assert themselves, and seem deter¬ 
mined to display their identity side by side 
with nature’s most beautiful productions. 
We have a beautiful w r eed here, which ripens 
in September, and is of the most brilliant 
cardinal-red color. I believe it is very like, if 
not the same as, the tumble-w r eed of the plains, 
and is very pretty for Winter bouquets, re¬ 
taining its brilliancy of coloring all through 
the Winter, if dried in its prime. Its odor is 
slightly disagreeable, though not pungent. 
It does not bear a distinct-flower, but, as I once 
heard a sw’eet child say, 14 It is covered with 
bumbles.” This is one w^eed that I think is 
universally admired, and I have know’ll ladies 
to carry great bunches of it to their eastern 
homes in their trunks. 
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With the beginning of September in Colo¬ 
rado the wonderful bush Asters appear. Oc¬ 
casionally dainty stems of white ones are seen 
during the early part of the season, but the 
great wealth of the month lies in the lavender 
and purple Asters. Such massive bushes of 
them as we see all along the banks of the irri¬ 
gating ditches, and away back in the dry por¬ 
tions of the landscape, they cover the ground 
like a carpet, growing low here, for they have 
been entirely without water for six weeks, ex¬ 
cept as the dew has favored them, and at this 
season even the dew seems to have nearly ex¬ 
hausted itself. All day long, through the 
blistering heat of the midday sun, they bloom 
courageously on, but as he draws near his set¬ 
ting their eyes begin to wink, and, by the 
time he has vanished behind the mountains, 
they are tightly folded in their own embrace 
and sweetly slumber until morning. With 
the sunrise they are awake again and spread 
their beauty forth upon the landscape, new 
buds open to cheer the already numerous 
throng, and matured flowers sink sadly down 
to the less interesting work of preparing their 
seeds of chubby tan-colored marbles. After 
all have finished blooming the space occu¬ 
pied by them looks, in the distance, like a field 
of amber marbles. 

I rode one day to a spot where I knew I 
should find one of these matchless Aster car¬ 
pets, and using myself as a centre, I described 
a circle with my riding whip, and w’ithin that 
circle I counted ten distinct shades of lavender 
Asters, and none of them were darker than a 
Lilac bunch. There were some that looked as 
if they had half meant to be white* and others 
that bore decidedly upon a pink shade, and 
upon one low plant I counted fifteen perfect 
flowers ; there seemed to be no buds there and 
no fading flowers. I think it must have been 
the queen of the carpet. 

In other localities, one wdll find Asters as 
dark as the fringed Gentian, but I have never 
seen these very dark ones growing in such 
abundance, and never in large bushes. After 
the seeds have begun to scatter themselves, 
one does not wonder that the plants are 
everywhere, for they push their little slender 
forks into the clothing so dexterously that, if 
you have only carefully stepped among them, 
you carry hundreds away with you, and shak¬ 
ing them off as you walk, plant them for the 
next year’s flowering. They certainly are not 
notional about their soil, for the finest ones I 
have ever seen grew out of a bed of gravel, 
where to dig down two inches was to find a 
layer of stones that instantly impeded the 
progress of the spade. It seemed impossible 
to transplant them on this account, for no soil 
could be taken with them. 

The Gentianacese family, among the Autumn 
favorites, is wonderfully represented in Colo¬ 
rado. We have in special localities the poet- 


praised fringed Gentian (Gentiana crinita) 
of unusual size and great proliferousness. 
Another that we call the little Gentian bears 
a share of beauty; and one that has caused the 
fringed Gentian to totter dangerously on its 
throne, is the humming-bird Gentian, so 
named because it shows all the beautiful tints 
of the hummingbird in its coloring, and these 
tints are even intensified in a pressed state. 

I found quantities of these one year in a low 
place near the railroad, and I waited with 
bated breath for a recurrence of the season, in 
order that I might go again and gather many 
more; but upon visiting the spot where I had 
found such numbers the previous year, I could 
not find one plant. My disappointment was 
intense, for when I first found them there 
were so many in seed that I supposed their 
recurrence w T as an assured fact for the follow¬ 
ing year. I felt like putting bloodhounds on 
their scent, for I knew not where to seek them 
again, and no one to whom I had shown them 
had ever seen them before. 

We have a variegated Gentian also that 
grows only in high altitudes (Gentiana frig- 
ida alpina). Its prevailing color is a delicate 
green, but it is dashed with white, other shades 
of green, and occasionally a little purple or 
gentian blue. 

Occasionally in the Fall one will come upon 
stray flowers of a species that is native to early 
Spring and Midsummer. They have outlived 
their generation and seem wan and lonely. 
The delicate white Primrose is one of the first 
flowers of Spring ; by July it has practically 
vanished from the landscape, and yet in Sep¬ 
tember and October I have seen solitary blos¬ 
soms that had forgotten they were out of 
place. I have found a brilliant bunch of 
Indian Paint-brush in October, though its 
place is June, and once, after we had had many 
bitter frosts, I found a bush of blooming 
Cleome, but it looked so sad and lonely that 
I grieved to see it there. It reminded me of a 
man who had outlived all the companions 
of his youth and early manhood, and stood 
alone, uncomforted, and longing for the frosts 
to gather him in too. Happier were those 
who had died with their generation. I have 
tried to think that these stray flowers were 
sentinels, left to “spy out the land,” and see 
how the other flowers managed their affairs ; 
but if they were they took no new ideas to 
themselves, but bloomed the following Spring 
in their old sweet way, regardless of the 
manners and customs of the flowers of later 
growth.— Retta Rose, Colorado. 

Have you any hardy Phlox? If not, you ought to 
have some. It requires so little care and gives so much 
in return for the slight attention it asks of you. 

Have you saved any flower seeds ? If not, it is not yet 
too late to do so. Save more than you want for your own 
use, and add a little brightness and beauty to the world 
by giving your extra seeds away next Spring to some one 
who will plant them. 
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THE EASTER LILY. 


T HIS term has come by common consent to 
be applied very generally to the Bermu¬ 
da Lily, our own Lilium Harrisii. Since many 
years there has been none more beautiful or 
valuable added to the list of Lilies than this 
one, with its large trumpet-shaped, pure, 
waxy-white flowers, the wonder and delight 
of all who see it. The term Easter Lily was 
first applied to Lilium Candidum, also a pure 
white variety, a rare old garden Lily (and 
delightfully fragrant). The well-known 
L. longiflorum became in turn the Easter Lily. 
This somewhat resembles L. Harrisii , more 
especially in shape of its flowers, the latter 
however being a marked and decided improve¬ 
ment in every way. Were we indeed to visit it 
in its native home, the Bermuda islands, we 
might see it in all its glory, for there it invari¬ 
ably reaches its highest excellence. 

The freedom with which L . Harrisii blooms 
is something remarkable. Its predecessor, L . 
longiflorum , usually bears its bloom more 
scantily, ofttimes having but one or two flow¬ 
ers to a stalk, but this Lily flowers magnifi¬ 
cently, large bulbs producing from six to a 
dozen large fine flowers, lasting from ten days 
to two weeks. Even very small bulbs bloom 
and rarely fail. Bulbs no larger than the 
size of a hickory nut will send up strong 
thrifty stems flowering freely. It is said to 
often throw up a second flower stem, some¬ 
times before the first is out of bloom, which 
will bear another crop of flowers, but of this 
we cannot aver, since ours has never borne 
but the one. 

Besides its beauty of personal appearance 
the flower is delightfully fragrant, and the 
ends of the petals being recurved give it a 
very graceful appearance. It is said to be 


perfectly hardy and a fine plant for the garden 
border, and that a bulb once planted requires 
very little after care and lasts for years. But 
however this may be, the chief value of the 
plant lies in its Winter-blooming qualities. 
For market purposes, for conservatory or par¬ 
lor decoration, nothing can equal it in magnifi¬ 
cence and exquisite perfection. One can gen¬ 
erally have plenty of fine blooms by Easter, and 
ofttimes they will bloom more than a month 
earlier than any other Lily now grown. A 
lady says, 44 1 had some in bloom on February 
3 , and I am confident that they can easily be 
forced for the Christmas holidays.” For 
forcing purposes, the bulbs are planted in pots 
at any time during Autumn, very much like 
Hyacinths, kept outdoors or in the cellar until 
the pots are well filled with roots, when they 
are removed to a higher temperature. Keep 
soil moderately moist, with an occasional ap¬ 
plication of liquid manure. 

For outdoor culture, the bulbs may be 
planted in the Spring or Fall, but unless they 
can be planted very early, the latter season is 
preferred. The soil should be deep, mellow 
and rich, without containing fresh manure, 
and must be well drained. The bulbs should 
be planted from four to six inches deep, and, 
like all our outdoor Lilies, be given a liberal 
mulching during the Winter. This to keep 
from the continual freezing and thawing in 
March. About the first of June they may be 
given another mulching, five or six inches 
deep, of fresh-cut grass, which will protect 
from the scorching rays of the sun in Sum¬ 
mer. All outdoor Lilies will be the better 
for this treatment, and a bed or a border of 
them will make the garden wonderfully beau¬ 
tiful in rare June days.—H. K., Ohio. 


IN AN OLD GARDEN. 


"Weeds ran riot where Lilies grew, 

Stately, and lovely, and pure as truth, 

In the old, dead days when the garden knew 
The beauty that blesses the time of youth. 

Nettles creep to the crumbling sill, 

And briars climb where the Rose once bloomed, 
And a clump of Rue holds its tenure still 
And remembers the beauty that fate has doomed. 

Moss grows thick on the path where trod 
The feet of youth in the days gone by, 

And the feet of those who were nearing God 
And the time to lay life’s work down, and die. 

I wonder if ever, on moonlit nights, 

Ghostly footfalls, through mold and moss, 

Come and go where the old delights 
Of life and loving gave place to loss? 

Lovers have walked here, hand in hand. 

Here, by this dying tree, was told 
A story sweeter to understand 
Than the tales of all poets, young or old. 


Where is the lover who told his love? 

Where is the maiden whose lips he kissed ? 

Ah ! but the grave, grass grows above 
Those who no longer are mourned or missed. 

Poor old garden of dead delights, 

Haunted I know you are, night and day. 

The gull from the sea, in his landward flights, 

Hints of the fleet years that flew away. 

Ever and ever, while nettles spread 
Over the beds where the Lilies grew, 

You think of the past and its long-since dead 
And the beauty and brightness that once you knew. 

Your heart is truer than hearts of men, 

O poor old garden, for men forget. 

They bury their dead and go on again, 

And life has room for but brief regret. 

But you mourn forever for lost delights; 

You grieve for the beauty that could not last. 

So some men sorrow, on lonesome nights, 

When they remember a happy past.—R exford. 
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FLOWER CHAT. 


MOVING GERANIUMS. 

HEN the 44 cold wave” came it gave 
amateur gardeners plenty to do. It 
almost made me cry to pull, with a ruth¬ 
less hand, by lantern light, twenty lovely 
Geraniums in full bloom from their earthly 
beds, but it had to be done. To-day they are 
hanging, with roots encased in paper bags 
and tied tightly, from nails in the cellar. 
There they will remain until next Spring. I 
know of no better method of keeping them 
than this. A few others more choice, like a 
Fairy Queen (salmon pink), a golden-banded, 
single, bright scarlet blossom, and a black 
banded, I kept in pots for the dining room, 
also some variegated-leaved ones. 

Fuchsias were brought in earlier, and I have 
learned this past Summer that they need 
44 plenty of room.” Give a small plant in Jun.^ 
a pot that will hold a bushel of rich loam and 
you will have a plant, luxuriant in growth and 
abundant in bloom, such as you never before 
dreamed of possessing. 

In Coleus I have green and white, red, yel¬ 
low, pink and green, maroon and brown, and 
dark claret and green. 


I naturally turn to the Fall catalogues— 
“Winter Blooming Morning Glories. M Can 
any others equal my 
bed, twenty-seven feet 
long, filled with the 
brilliant flowers all the 
long Summer ? Per¬ 
haps so. Let’s buy a 
packet of these Winter 
bloomers, warranted to 
be a flower show in 
forty days ! Only ten 
cents. 

And here are the Ro¬ 
man Hyacinths, “un¬ 
rivaled for forcing.” I 
know that to be true 
by experience, and I 
must have a lot of five-inch pots, potted with 
blue, white and pink. Placed in the cool cellar, 
you can time their blooming by bringing up 
just six weeks before you wish to inhale their 
delicious odor. Perhaps you are going to 
have a wedding, a birth, or a christening; 
no floral tribute can be daintier for bride or 
baby. 

Ixias, Sparaxis, the Chinese Sa¬ 
cred Lily and Ornothogalum Arabi- 
cum you all know about. The last 
is a magnificent Winter-blooming 
bulb from Arabia, and bears a large 
cluster of pearly-white flowers hav¬ 
ing jet black centres. 

The Japanese Nerine is a new 
plant that looks lovely. ‘‘Lily¬ 
like leaves, strong and 
tall flower stalks, great 
clusters of Lily flowers 
of an exquisite salmon 
shade, which glisten in 
the sunshine as if 
sprinkled with powd¬ 
ered crystals.” A pe¬ 
culiarity of this plant 
is its long curved sta¬ 
mens, which give it its 
name, Spider Lily. It 
is surely worth trying; 
it looks so delightfully 
Japanesy too. 

Then the Floral Fire- 
cr ackers are really 
bright novelties. The 
umbels looks like 
bunches of firecrackers, 
deep crimson, tipped with 
greenish white. They be¬ 
long to the Brevordia sec¬ 
tion of the Brodeisea fam¬ 
ily, and are, unlike any 
other house plants, to be 
treated just like Hyacinths. 



ROMAN HYACINTH. 
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ONE WOMAN’S SUCCESS. 

But all this flower talk reminds me of what 
one woman is doing, right in our own capital, 
in the business of flower growing. I merely 
mention this as an example of a woman’s busi¬ 
ness capacity. One of the leading dress¬ 
makers of Augusta, warned by the insidi¬ 
ous advances of disease that she must 
make a heroic struggle for health, and 
desiring to care for aged parents, deter¬ 
mined to give up her dressmaking estab¬ 
lishment and engage in floriculture. On 
her home grounds of six acres which 
she purchased she has already harvested 
a bounteous crop of fruit and vegeta¬ 
bles, one of which will make many 
farmers envious, one hundred and fifty 
bushels of potatoes from four acres. 
Others may think it small, but she is, as 
yet, an amateur. She has built this Sum¬ 
mer four separate buildings w'ith the latest 
and most approved system of steam and 
hot-water heating, and some two thousand 
feet of glass roofing in all. In her green¬ 
houses she has Carnations, Begonias, 
Roses, Smilax, Ferns, Coleus, Orchids and 
Palms. Over two hundred Roses to com¬ 
mence with. In her outdoor garden she 
has cold frames for radishes, Pansies, 
Verbenas and other plants ; beds stocked 
with Tulips and Roman Hyacinths for 
Spring blooming. 

It is certainly “a venture,” as Elijah 
Kellogg would say, but all hope it may 
be a successful one. How many women 
there are in this w ide world w ho have the 
same battle to fight for health, compe¬ 
tence and the support of those dearer yet 
feebler than themselves ! For the day has 
passed, the axiom worn, that “There is one 
sphere for woman’s thought and work and 
action,” and only one. Without infringing 
on man’s prerogative, she has got to live, 
and often work to live. If a woman can 
make a specialty of raising strawberries it is 
well; a florist, better. 

“Forward, then, but still remember how the course of 
time will swerve, 

Crook and turn upon itself in many a backward, 
streaming curve.” 


WOMEN AND WEEDS. 

If any one on earth can exterminate weeds f 
it is a determined woman with a case knife. 

“For thistles and groundsel, for calumet 
and mullein, for hounds-tongue and stickseed 
for dandelion and cockle burr, America easily 
licks creation,” says Grant Allen ; and it is a 


FLORAL FIRECRACKER PLANT. 

foregone conclusion that a very small woman 
w r ill exterminate more burdocks in one hour, 
with knife or hot water, than an able-bodied 
man can (or will) in a whole Summer. Hence 
why should she not succeed as well as a florist 
or agriculturist, if she can command the mere 
brute force necessary to do the hard labor. 
The patience, care and puttering she can sup¬ 
ply herself, with the endurance of her sex.— 
Sarah P. E._Hawthorne, Maine. 



THE SCILLA. 


A S modest as a Forget-me-not, as dainty 
and as pretty, the Scilla is a flower that 
should be more widely cultivated. Many of you 
have probably seen its deep-blue, star-shaped 
flowers, not so large as a silver dime, without 
knowing what they were. It is one of the 
flowers of the very early Spring-time and 
doubly welcome and beautiful on that account, 
t combines beautifully with any wkite flower, 


and makes lovely bouquets for tiny vases. 
Make the acquaintance of the Scilla if it is a 
stranger to you no w .—J. L. Harbour, Boston, 
Mass. ___ 

I have been asked if I think that Hyacinths do as well 
and are as easily grown in water as in soil, and I do not 
think so. I have seen them attain a very high degree of 
perfection when grown in water by experienced flower 
growers, but I should advise the average flower grower 
to grow them in soil.— Max. 
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ALTHEA. 


AUTUMN SHRUBS AND THEIR CULTURE. 


F OR ease of culture and beauty combined 
nothing can equal some of the choicer 
varieties of shrubs. While they rarely have 
very remarkable foliage the flowers of even 
the old-fashioned Lilac equal in beauty and 
fragrance some of our most choice green¬ 
house plants. If the Lilac was only tender 
and hard to raise I feel quite justified in say¬ 
ing that it would be one of our choicest plants. 
Shrubs are a necessity to every garden and 
lawn as they make a fine screen to hide un¬ 
sightly objects. The Trifoliate Orange (Citrus 
trifoliata) is coming forward for its share of 
attention. I have tested it here in Northern 
Indiana and find it hardy with slight pro¬ 
tection. It is of a dwarf, symmetrical growth, 
while at intervals along the twigs are sharp 
thorns. Its flowers are white. The Althea or 
Treehollyhock is a desirable shrub. Its colors 
are mixed, running through all the reds to 
white and purple. It grows in a neat, tree¬ 
like form and blooms from July until October. 
The Golden Leaved Elder is a comparatively 
new shrub and it has the novelty of having 
beautiful foliage. The leaves are a bright 
yellow in color. It is quite showy and will 
light up a lawm remarkably. Hydrangea 
Paniculata Grandiflora is a grand shrub. Un¬ 
like the other Hydrangeas it is perfectly 
hardy. It produces masses of white flowers 
for six or eight weeks every year. The 
Rhododendron is quite rare. It is an ever¬ 
green, retaining its laurel-like leaves all Win¬ 
ter. Early in the Spring it produces clusters 


of flowers in various colors. The Deutzia is a 
low-growing shrub. It should be given a 
deep, rich soil to do its best in. The flowering 
Currant makes a very nice shrub for the garden 
with the exception of its having a very short 
flowering period. But the sweet fragrance 
and delicate beauty of the small yellow flowers 
quite make up for that. The Snowball is a 
well-known favorite. It produces large globu- 



TRIFOLIATE ORANGE. 
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lar clusters of flowers. It remains long in 
bloom. The Japan Quince is quite popular 
with those who have given it a fair trial. It 
is quite hardy and enduring. The prevailing 
color is a deep crimson. Adam’s Needle 
(Yucca filamentosa) is a desirable plant where 
a tropical effect is wanted. It is quite hardy 



VIBURNUM SNOWBALL. 


and some think it very beautiful, but I think 
its beauty has been greatly exaggerated. The 
above are a few of the more desirable shrubs. 

There are a great many more, but it would 
take too much space to describe them all. 
Nearly all the shrubs will do fairly well in 
common soil, but they amply repay one for all 
the extra care given them. As with trees, it is 
very important to have them started right. In 
setting out shrubs great care should be taken 
to give the roots plenty of room. Dig a hole 
large enough to contain all the roots without 
being cramped. Cut off all the broken and 
bruised roots. If the soil is thin or unpro¬ 
ductive, dig a hole one and a half feet in 
depth and fill up with good top soil. Set the 
plant in this. Fill in around the roots with 
fine soil and tramp it down hard. This is very 
important as the roots cannot take hold where 
the soil is thrown loosely about them until 
the rains paek and settle it. As to the best 
time for setting them it is somewhat doubtful. 
Some argue for Fall planting, as shrubs 
planted then become permanently established 
before Winter sets in, thereby getting the ad¬ 
vantage of a vigorous growth in early Spring, 
while others argue for Spring. If set in the 
Fall it should be soon after the leaves fall. 
The after care of shrubs will be very simple. 
They should be mulched as soon as planted. 
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If this is in the Fall draw the earth up around 
the plant, to draw the w r ater away from the 
plant; while in the Spring it should be drawn 
away from the plant which will make a small 
hollow w r hich holds the water, rather than 
drain it off in the dry season. If the shrub is 
set on a well-watered lawn it will not need the 
mulch which would be very disgraceful to a 
well-kept lawn. If, however, the plants are 
set in a dry situation they should be mulched 
with about five inches of leaves, straw, or old 
manure. If the season should be dry they 
will repay one with healthy growth and better 
flowers if watered during the dry spell. In 
the Fall go over the shrubs and thin out all 
the diseased limbs and branches. If the shrub 
has not had any attention in regard to trim¬ 
ming during the Summer, they will probably 
need some in the Fall to give them the proper 
shape, which should be of a symmetrical form. 
Nearly all the hardy shrubs will live through 
a Winter without protection, but they will 
amply repay one for all the extra care given 
them in this direction. The main object in 
protecting shrubs is not, as many suppose, to 
keep out the cold, but to keep out the sun or 
warmth, so as to prevent alternate freezing 
and thawing. Where the stalk is not too stiff 
I would advise laying it down and covering 
with soil or six or eight inches of leaves or 
straw. Where the stalks are too stiff to be 
laid down pull tbe branches together and tie 
in a compact bundle, then tie a thickness of 
two or three inches of straw or evergreen 
branches around it and wrap well with cord. 
Cornstalks make a very good protection and 
can be handled much more easily. The best 
time to make this protection is just after 
freezing begins, or it will be a harboring place 
for mice. Remove the protection as soon as 
growth starts in the Spring. If manure has 
been thrown around the roots work it into the 
soil and it will be made to serve a double pur¬ 
pose. To those who have raised shrubs year 
after year with the least of attention this will 
seem like useless trouble, but those who have 
grown them the correct way will testify that 
they will amply repay one with a healthy 
growth and a profusion of beautiful flowers.— 
J. F. Woodward, Osceola, Ind. 


I am ever so much pleased with my Roses. They be¬ 
gan blooming in May, and I have not been out of blos¬ 
soms since, which I think is wonderful; but I give all 
the credit of my success to the little magazine Success, 
which I would not do without for many times the price. 
— J. H. B. y Iowa. 

The trouble with Petunias dropping their buds is said 
to be caused by turning them (the buds) from the light. 

The Best. — I would like to add my mite to the general 
opinion in regard to your magazine, Success. It is one 
of the very best that I have seen, and I subscribe for 
three others.— Mrs. C. S. Powell , Connecticut. 

An application of wood ashes, well stirred into the 
surface soil of potted plants, is a sure remedy for white 
worms. 
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WEST GROVE, PA., SEPTEMBER, 1893. 

Our mailing list is now in process of recon - 
struction , and while this work is going on some 
of our subscribers may occasionally receive 
duplicate copies . Whenever this happens please 
hand the extra number to a neighbor , and re¬ 
member that you are being charged for only one . 


HERE is no time to lose 
if you intend having 
plants in the house this 
Winter. It is time to 
“take thought for the 
morrow.” If you are 
an amateur, and have 
never potted plants for 
the window garden, the 
first thing for you to do is to get a little “ book 
lamin’” on the subject. Any reliable floral 
magazine, like Success with Flowers, will 
tell you how to pot and grow all kinds of 
plants successfully. To “know how” is half 
the victory. Don’t try to have a single plant 



more than you can easily accommodate in your 
window. Crowded plants are ne’er-do-well 
sort of things, although the fault is not their 
own. Give them plenty of “elbow-room” 
and don’t neglect them. 

Nothing is more distressing to a lover of 
flowers than a window full of drooping, be¬ 
draggled plants dying through sheer neglect. 
It makes one feel like organizing a society for 
the prevention of cruelty to plants. If you 
are not going to take care of them, it is much 
better to let them alone in the first place. 
Any one can pot plants successfully if one only 
knows how. And one may know how with 
little time or expense in this age of freely dis¬ 
seminated floral information. “Be sure you 
are right, then go ahead.” 


One can get many hints regarding the lay¬ 
ing out of grounds and the arrangement of 
flower beds by visiting public parks and gar¬ 
dens, and observing how the professional 
gardener and florist does such work. 

The owners of private greenhouses and 
grounds will often admit strangers if properly 
introduced, and great pleasure and profit may 
be derived from such visits. The owner of the 
finest private collection of orchids in America 
admits the public to his grounds and green¬ 
houses every day in the year without notes 
of introduction or passes of any kind. One 
likes to see this spirit of generosity and phi¬ 
lanthropy on the part of wealthy flower grow¬ 
ers. It is missionary in its results, inspiring, 
as it does, a love of the beautiful in others, 
and increasing their interest in floriculture. 


“ It is by faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes.” 

So wrote Wordsworth out of his tender love 
for flowers, and in the same loving and poetic 
spirit he penned these better known lines : 

“ To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 

The “meanest flower that blows” is sure 
to have some beauty to those who seek for it, 
and in all the realm of flowers there is no 
such thing as a positively ugly flower. The 
humble flowers hiding half unseen or neglected 
and seemingly scorned by their gorgeous 
brothers and sisters, often have a greater 
beauty because of their tender associations. 
They are the flowers we loved in our child¬ 
hood before we knew anything about the 
flowers of later years. They are full of tender 
memories, and will always have a place in 
our affections. 


Now is the time to begin preparations for a 
great Fall flower show in your neighborhood. 
By all means have one. It will be helpful to all 
who have any part in it as well as to those 
who attend it. 
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SEPTEMBER. 

The languid spirit of September’s noon 
Has seized the willing senses, and they yield 

To the soft wooing of the south wind’s rune, 

Droned by the drowsy choir of grove and field. 

Beneath the maple’s shadows, where the scent 
Of late-mown clover fills th’ intoxicate air, 

I lie and mark the art divine that blent 
Th’ harmonious whole, felicitous and fair. 

The hum of insect and the trill of bird 
Blend sweetly with the distant harvest songs, 

While the soft whisperings of the leaves, wind stirred, 
Fill all the pauses with their silver tongues. 

These are the moments consecrate to sleep— 

How tame the dreams of night compared with this ! 

All sights, all sounds, conspire to sweetly steep 
The senses in a paradise of bliss. 

TJpon the hills a filmy blue of haze, 

Wove by September’s fingers, haps the scene, 

Adds distance to the dreamer’s listless gaze, 

And hides the dells that lie the hills between. 

Yet as we dream, gray shadows silent steal 
Across our heavy eyelids, on the lips 

A gold leaf falls, and suddenly we feel 
Vague apprehensions of a near eclipse. 

—Edward B. Heaton. 


We would kindly request subscribers when 
renewing to mark their subscription as a re- 
newcil, and thereby aid us in preventing two 
copies being sent to the same name. It is 
hardly necessary to add that prompt renewals 
will be greatly appreciated. 


Floral exhibitions have become more and 
more common in recent years, and the large 
attendance and manifest interest is proof of 
the fact that it pays to hold such exhibitions 
if only on a small scale. In large cities the 
Summer and Fall flower shows are looked for¬ 
ward to with eager interest by hundreds of per¬ 
sons, and the number and variety of plants and 
flowers displayed is most gratifying to every 
lover of flowers. Have an exhibition in your 
town this year if possible, and it will be possi¬ 
ble if you only think so. 


The days are growing shorter and shorter. 
There is ; or very soon will be, a crispness in 
the air that we know full well is a forerunner 
of the coming of frost and snow. The woods 
will soon turn scarlet and golden and then 
brown, and all too soon the bare branches 
will be outlined against dull skies. But just 
now we are in the midst of such a wealth of 
beauty and bloom that we find it hard to 
think of the time tq come when a single flower 
will seem precious to us. 


Visitors to the World’s Fair will observe 
that the grounds have been largely planted 
with American wild flowers and shrubs, and 
every year the value of our wild flowers and 
shrubbery is becoming more and more appre¬ 
ciated. Many enthusiastic lovers of flowers 
have yet to discover how beautiful our wild 
flowers are. This is just the month to spend 
a day or two in the woods making the ac¬ 
quaintance of some of the sweetest and pret¬ 
tiest flowers of the floral kingdom. The va¬ 
riety is not so great as one would have found 
earlier in the season, but you will be sure to 
find something beautiful. 


Many annuals make better plants and give 
a greater abundance of bloom if their seeds 
are sown in the Autumn, the tiny seeds en¬ 
during the frosts of Winter with a wonderful 
degree of vitality. 

September is a good month for sewing seeds 
of the Sweet Pea, Pansy, Nasturtiums and 
Mignonette. It is just the month in which to 
sow seeds of the Pansies if you want hand¬ 
some flowers early next Spring. The plants 
will make a good deal of growth yet this Fall, 
and if lightly protected with a few leaves as 
late as the latter part of November they will 
be green and fresh and ready to start into im¬ 
mediate growth when you rake the leaves off 
very early next Spring. 


" Success” Premiums for September. 


We take no little pride in calling the attention 
of our friends to the premium offer on page 2 
of cover. Nothing we could say would re¬ 
veal the real value of this unequaled offer 
as much as a careful inspection of the varie¬ 
ties named therein. All the bulbs named 
were grown for us under special contract to 
meet the requirements of a select trade, and 
consequently are first-class in every respect. 
They were selected, and are the best varieties 
for Winter blooming indoors ; of the easiest 
culture, sure to grow and flower, and are yours 
by mail, postpaid, with Success with Flow¬ 
ers (the best and brightest floral monthly), 
for one year for 25 cents. 

Every one who subscribes for Success with 
Flowers for one year (25 cents), before Jan¬ 


uary 1, in a club of six or more , w’hether a 
new subscriber or renewal, will receive free 
of all cost, one bulb each of the seven named 
varieties as follows : 

Allium Neapolitanum , one of the choicest 
Winter-blooming bulbs. 

Ixias Mixed , a most popular flower. 

Jrts, Spanish Mixed ) the best for pot culture. 

Jonquils , Single Yellow , an old favorite, de¬ 
lightfully fragrant. 

Ornothogalum Umbelatum ) sure to delight all 
with its lovely star-like flowers. 

Tritelia Uniflora , deservedly popular, and 
Zephyranthes Candida , a profuse and free- 
flowering variety. For additional informa¬ 
tion and list of clubbers’ premiums, see 2d 
page of cover. 
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HINTS ON BULB CULTURE. 


T HE afternoon of last Thanksgiving Day I 
spent in city greenhouses, and all that 
I did not know about growing plants— 
enough to fill several good-sized volumes — 
I endeavored to find out by means of ob¬ 
servation and active questioning. I hope 
those florists had enjoyed their Thanks¬ 
giving dinner, but while I was there they 
certainly looked as if it had disagreed with 
them. 

The bulbs in their flats and benches were 
already beginning to bloom that cold Novem¬ 
ber day. There was quite a display of Roman 
Hyacinths clear, waxen-white, little, perfumed 
flowers !—and Freesias and Lilies of t he Valley 
were budding. I suppose that by this time 
bulbs are abloom on almost every house¬ 
keeper’s window sill, and that in conserva¬ 
tories or greenhouses of all Success readers 
who are fortunate enough to own such struc¬ 
tures there is little trouble in keeping the 
bloom bright and fresh a long while; for 
people who love flowers well enough to build 
such homes for them generally study their 
habits, needs, likes and’dislikes, and minister 
to them lovingly. In window gardens, where 
hot, dry air and frequent draughts are against 
their well-being or long-continued brightness, 
many a housekeeper is dismayed to see how 
quickly her carefully tended Hyacinths droop 
and fade. 

But there is no mystery about this. The 
bulbs, up to the blooming stage, had plenty of 
room and fresh air and sunlight in the window 
of some apartment much cooler than the sit¬ 
ting room. 

They received liquid stimulants often, that 
the flower buds might develop well, and they 
were watered and sprinkled regularly to keep 
them fresh and clean until the cherished blos¬ 
soms should expand. After the flowers 
opened, of course the pots in which the bulbs 
grew were brought into the sitting room, 
where every one might enjoy the constant 
presence of their perfume and beauty. Now 
our sitting rooms are much warmer, most of 
them, than they should be, and fresh air is 
largely an unknown quantity in many of them 
also, except when the housekeeper is dusting. 
And having brought the flowers into bloom, 
we forget that the bulb’s roots still love to 
drink water and must have it to keep the 
flowers fresh and bright, and the cool spray¬ 
ings that were so grateful to the flowers are 
given only when the leaves become untidy 
from a coat of dust. 

I love my Hyacinths too well to keep them 
constantly in a warm room when they are in 
flower. At night it is easy to set them back 
again in the cooler room in which they grew, 
and particularly handsome spikes I often 
leave in this room, coming in to 44 visit 99 them 


often, or “taking my airing” on inclement 
days by bringing my work and sitting beside 
them in this cooler room. Their roots are 
kept moister even than they were while grow¬ 
ing, and I spray the flowers and leaves often 
with tepid water. It does not do to let the 
sun shine too brightly upon them immedi¬ 
ately after they have been sprayed, but such 
suns are rare during Winter. 

The paper-white Narcissus (Polyanthus) has 
long been a favorite bulb with me. It is one 
of the sweetest white Winter flowers that we 
have, and oh! what quantities of water it can 
drink ! I laugh sometimes when I hear people 
recommend keeping Narcissus bulbs rather 
dry. They must have had an experience 
very different from mine. I keep the soil 
in which my Narcissi are blooming sodden 
with water all the time, and the flowers stay 
perfect for two weeks or more. In my 
greenhouse and bulb pit at home they stay 
in bloom much longer, but two weeks is a 
very good record for Narcissus flowers in the 
window. 

Tulips do not need so much moisture when 
in bloom, nor Crocus, nor Freesias, but Lilies 
of the Valley, Buttercups and Anemones 
fairly revel in it. Potted Lilies one must be 
careful not to water too much while in bloom, 
as the bulbs will rot, but in well-drained pots 
they are quite thirsty. The first effect that 
dry heated air has upon bulb flowers is to 
make them turn brown and curl up at the tips. 
It is easy to keep the air in the room moist 
by dipping sponges or bits of moss in water 
and spreading them over the top of the soil in 
the pots, by frequent sprayings, or by setting 
a shallow basin of water near by to furnish 
moisture by evaporation. 

The gospel of good arrangement with any 
flower for cutting is to use its own leaves with 
it, but we all know that if we cut off the leaves 
of our bulbs the bulbs themselves will not 
ripen properly, and some of us have proved 
by trial that bulbs once forced are not entirely 
worthless ever afterward. Asparagus is too 
light and filmy for a green setting for Hya¬ 
cinths, Narcissus, etc.; there is not enough 
“body” about it. Smilax is good, but if you 
have a pot of plain green Erianthus, or of some 
common fern not so light as the Adiantum, the 
leaves and fronds of these mingle well with 
the flowers of most bulbs. Freesias are light 
and airy enough to look charming with almost 
any sort of fine green. 

A basket of waxen Hyacinth stalks, in deli¬ 
cate, delightful shades, heavy with clustered 
bells and rich in perfume, set daintily in some 
nest of fine green, with a white card bearing 
some appropriate line showing a corner some¬ 
where, makes a valentine that girls rave over. 
—-L. Greenlee, North Carolina. 
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THIS, THAT AND THE OTHER. 

This Department is one that flower-loving folk are expected to make particularly their own, by 
furnishing it with brief bits of personal experience among flowers, and all sorts of ideas about 
them. The latch-string is always out; pull it, come in, and make yourself at home. 


Mealy Bugs on Cactus. 

The following remedy for mealy bugs on 
Cactus may offer timely aid to those whose 
plants are infested: 

I have been thinking for quite a while that I would 
give the readers of Success my remedy for mealy bugs 
on Cactus. Last Fall my plants became infested with 
those pests, and aftei trying several “cures,” which 
proved failures, I resolved to try muriate of ammonia. 
To every half gallon of rain-water I put a large table- 
spoonful liquid tnuvlfcte, uwd poured slowly wm 

plants until soil and plants were both completely satu¬ 
rated, as I had found bugs on the roots of one that had 
been accidentally knocked out of the pot. After their 
bath, I set the pots back in a south window, where they 
soon dried out. In a week’s time I gave them another 
bath of the same sort. That finished the pests, and an 
occasional watering with ammonia has kept them all 
right ever since. The Mammilaria and Echjnoeactus are 
natives of the alkali plains of the great Southwest, and 
seem to like ammonia, but the bugs don’t. To prepare 
the muriate, get an ounce from the druggist and pour 
over it a quart of boiling water. Bottle and cork tightly. 
A tablespoonful in a pailful of water, poured around the 
roots of plants in pots once in two weeks, will keep the 
soil sweet and free from worms, and is a good fertilizer 
or stimulant, but care must be taken to not let it touch 
the leaves, as it will burn them, even when so small a 
quantity is used.—C. J. C., III. 

Pointers from Nebraska. 

Here is a friend writing from Nebraska, the 
great American desert, who used kerosene 
emulsion with disastrous results. We think, 
probably, it was too strong; a case that re¬ 
cently came under our observation indicates 
this. Kerosene emulsion was used on Roses 
infested with insects, and not only killed the 
insects, but the foliage too. It does this only 
when made too strong. Care and attention 
should always be given this point. 

I see many letters from all over the country, but none 
from here. We have here a very dry, windy country, 
and many plants that will live in the open ground other 
places are wind-killed here. I see you recommend 
kerosene emulsion. I tried it last year on Roses. It 
killed the spotted potato bugs that eat up the flower 
buds, but it nearly killed the Rose too, and did kill the 
leaves. I will try the mosquito netting this year. 

I see some one writes about how to grow fine Nastur¬ 
tiums. They say they plant about middle of April, but 
they don’t say where. Was it in Georgia or Minnesota? 
Now, here on the 40th parallel and 2300 feet above sea 
level, it would be no use to plant in open ground before 
May 1. To my Nebraska friends, and who do not just 
know what will do well here, I say plant a bed, 5 by 15 feet, 
of Phlox Drummondi from the seed 1st of May; two 
rows of Sweet Peas, 15 feet long and 1 foot apart, April 
1 to May 1, also from the seed, and two rows of Petu¬ 
nias, same length and 2 feet apart—better get plants of 
double variety and different colors from a greenhouse- 
plant out May 1; also a bed of Mignonette, and you 
will have flowers that will grow in Nebraska and give 
you pleasure if you will keep them wet. We do not 
need to manure the ground here, but give them water, if 
possible, every day. Pansies and Nasturtiums also do 
well, but it’s water and more water or you will fail.— 
Nebraska. 


Rose Growing In Massachusetts. 

This letter cannot fail to interest Rose 
growers in general, especially those of the 
New England States. With reference to the 
causes that led to the demise of “General 
Jack” Rose, we are unable to determine. 
Grafted Roses present a multiplicity of possi¬ 
bilities. Perhaps the plant on which the 
“General Jack” was grafted was responsible 
for 

I know nothing whatever about raising Violets, nor 
did I last year about Roses, but by careful attention to 
Success, with about thirty good Rose plants from the 
Dingee & Conard Co. to start with, I have a very hand¬ 
some bed. The Roses are now just coming into bloom, 
every little bush loaded with buds, and are the envy of 
one neighbor who came near discouraging me last year 
by saying: “You’ll soon get sick of Roses; they won’t 
grow in this climate.” I have forty-five in a bed 15 by 
15 feet. I have given them plenty of good cow manure 
well cut in, and about once a week water freely with 
manure water, of which I keep a good supply on hand. 
I bought a half dozen “Jacks” at auction last Fall and 
set them out just before cold weather came around. I 
covered the bed over with Maple leaves, with boughs to 
keep them down. But the strong winds of November dis¬ 
persed nearly all before the ground froze, so that my 
Roses had but little protection. Being all “ Hybrids,” 
they stood the Winter well, I losing but three out of 
forty. The “Jacks” were “budded” on “Mannetti” 
stock, and, when I planted them, looked well. They 
were planted deeply, with the bud two inches below the 
surface, and given plenty of rotted cow manure about 
the roots. This Spring they all put forth leaves, and I 
thought I should have some beautiful “ Jacks,” and early 
ones at that. But shortly after coming into quite full 
leaf, three of the “Jacks” began to look sick; the foli¬ 
age withered away and fell off, leaving only the bare 
sticks as a reminder of what might have been. When I 
was sure they were past resurrection,, I dug up one to see 
if there were not a rascally worm at the root, but I found 
nothing besides the common earth worm. The other 
“Jacks ” look well. What was the trouble with the late 
departed ? With me it’s more of a problem than “ Who 
struck Billy Patterson ?”— Edgar S. Buffum, Salem, 
Mass. 

.Cheap Greenhouses. 

In answer to Mrs. J. J. H.’s inquiry in the 
June number for plans of an inexpensive 
greenhouse, we are pleased to publish this 
very interesting letter, which treats the sub¬ 
ject in a thorough and practical manner. 

In the June number of Success I see an inquiry for 
plans for an inexpensive greenhouse for Louisiana. 
What is wanted, I suppose, is simply a place to Winter 
tender plants. The usual plan hereabouts (Southern 
Alabama) is to excavate a pit about 3 feet deep. The 
sides of the pit are continued above ground about a foot 
with boards, and these boards banked up with the earth 
thrown from the pit. The roof may be of a single slope 
(to the south), or with two slopes, like a “ sure-enough ” 
roof, the north slope being of boards or shingles. One 
gable is boarded up, a door is in the other gable, enough 
earth being removed outside to give a way to the door. 
The south half of the roof if the roof is double, the 
whole roof if of single slope, is made of glass sashes, 
hinged at the upper end. In mild weather, these sashes 
may be raised. The gables and under side of roof are 
better if lined with paper—even old newspapers will do. 
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Even cheap window sash will do for the glass part of the 
roof. In making the pit, dig the walls straight or slightly 
sloping, to a depth of say 18 inches, then on all sides, 
excepting the entrance, go inside this line a foot or 18 
inches, and dig this part down to the full depth. This 
leaves an earthen bench around three sides of your 
greenhouse on which to place the plants. The green¬ 
house is made to fit the sash, or size of glass if you make 
your own sash. As little as 7 feet square will do. By 
cementing on the earth surface the whole may be made 
neat as a parlor. In default of cement boards should be 
laid on the earth benches. Part of the earth excavated 
should be placed about the greenhouse to prevent surface 
matter from running in. Where the drainage does not 
allow an excavation, the whole can be built above 
ground, using earth to bank up the walls. By making 
the sash double—that is, using two panes of glass for 
each light, with a small air space between—there is very 
little loss of heat through the glass. Otherwise, a cover¬ 
ing of gunny sacks or pine needles is needed in very 
cold weather. The plan, in brief, is to utilize the heat 
of the ground to keep up the temperature, and with the 
parts above ground tightly and w 7 ell built, it might be 
practicable much further North than it is now in use.— 
Jud Pierce, Alabama. 

Hooting Cuttings. 

Here is a method for rooting cuttings, which 
is undoubtedly worthy of a trial. 

If any readers of Success have trouble raising Helio¬ 
tropes from slips, try planting the slips in pure, well- 
rotted leaf mold. I have had unbounded success starting 
all my slips (of any kind of plants that I have) in leaf 
mold and have only used sand once, not doing nearly as 
well with it. I find quicker results and stronger plapts. 
—F. Hurndall, Canada. 

Culture of Violets. 

We feel confident that the following letter 
from the fluent pen of so comprehensive a 
writer as Mrs. G. T. Dunnan will prove ex¬ 
ceedingly instructive to all: 

In the June number of Success with Flowers you 
ask correspondents to give answers to “ several inquiries” 
as to the most successful mode of cultivating the English 
and Neapolitan Violets. My Violets grow luxuriantly 
and bloom profusely, and it gives me pleasure to write 
you my method, hoping the suggestions may be of value 
to those asking information of you. Now success with 
Violets means blooms in abundance. No matter how 
finely the leaves grow nor how rapidly the roots multi¬ 
ply, success has not been obtained unless the blooms ap¬ 
pear in quantities. Spring, early Spring, or September, 
are the best seasons to make a Violet bed or border. 
Make the bed of compost from the cow-pen or decayed 
vegetable mold from the woods, mixed fully a third with 
sand, and set the plants about three inches apart. Water 
well and thoroughly in the trench, so the roots will keep 
moist for days after setting out. Then sprinkle from the 
nose of a watering pot until the plants begin to grow. 
The beds made in the Spring w 7 ill grow well and make 
splendid blooming plants the following Fall and Win¬ 
ter ; but not many blooms need be expected in Spring, 
as that is not the blooming season for Violets. But do 
not neglect them during their season of rest in Summer, 
but give enough w ater to keep them in flourishing con¬ 
dition and they will multiply all Summer and begin to 
bloom early in the Fall. The beds set out in the early 
Fall will not produce so many blooms the same season, 
but will begin to bloom as soon as they begin to grow, 
and bloom and grow 7 , bloom and grow 7 , until March, 
when the blooming season in this climate is about over. 
The secret of plenty of fine deep-blue Violets with nice 
long stems—and, when I say plenty, I mean enough to 
make the whole bed look blue at a glance, and enough 
buds to blow each day that w hat is plucked one day is 
not missed the next—is to water copiously once a week 
w 7 ith liquid fertilizer. Violets stand stronger liquid food 
by long odds than hothouse flowers. No matter how 


rainy the Winter nor apparently how flourishing the 
plants, apply the liquid fertilizer, made strong, once a 
week and sometimes oftener. Try not to drench the 
leaves, but pour it down among the roots. Treated this 
way, the beds do not require resetting nor new soil ap¬ 
plied for years, and will grow 7 and bloom so as to be a 
‘‘thing of beauty and a joy forever.” Either a shaded 
or a sunny position suits very well, but partial shade is 
the best. My Violet beds are ten years old and have 
never been remade since they were first made as stated 
here, but the plants have been taken out to thin them, 
to make other beds, and to give to friends. Here in 
Mississippi only the Swanly double-white is grown in 
the hothouse. The other varieties all flourish out of 
doors, so no artificial mode of culture is required. And 
as the ‘‘Sweet Violet” flourishes in Russia, all parts of 
our country will suit its outdoor grow th if given stimu¬ 
lating plant food. The very prettiest and sweetest Vio¬ 
lets I ever have seen were those that bloomed out to meet 
a Midwinter sun when the ice was just melting off the 
leaves and the frozen soil crunched under my feet as I 
slipped and slided down to the Violet beds.— Mrs. G. T. 
Dunnan, Miss. 

Flowers in Georgia. 

This spicy letter is pleasant reading; it is 
very evident that our correspondent is a true 
flower lover. 

I had a Lemon Verbena, six feet high, and so thrifty 
and charming as to justify the traditional pride preced¬ 
ing its fall. It grew 7 upon the lawn in a nice rich loam 
with plenty of sharp sand and sunshine. It had Bow- 
ker’s Food for Flowers occasionally, and more rarely a 
little w eak tea of guano. Nothing could have flourished 
more, up to a certain rainy season of almost a week’s 
duration. Passing it one morning, I observed a queer 
something on the main stem near the ground. It seemed 
more like a sore than anything I ever saw in the vege¬ 
table kingdom. I tried the kerosene emulsion and 
other simple remedies, all without avail. Every morn¬ 
ing the wound needed to be dressed, refusing to heal. 
Then the tender, wilting branches began to parch and 
sear, and my tree w^as dead. I should have mentioned 
that I stirred the soil nearest the plant, and found it 
most offensive. This I removed, introducing much dry 
sand, and cutting aw 7 ay the low er branches as an invita¬ 
tion to the sun. I found no worms or bugs, either on or 
around it, and would much thank you to tell me the 
disease if you are familiar with it. How should you 
have handled it? It is almost the first pet plant I ever 
lost. 

I am delighted that something induced me to become 
a subscriber of Success with Flowers, for I had never 
seen a number, and could not conceive how anything 
published at twenty-five cents per annum could be really 
readable. My husband and I both consider it charming, 
and though w e take dozens of others alw 7 ays race to see 
who shall read it first. It is so pleasant to be in touch 
w ith flower-loving people, who are always refined and 
cultured. 

I am afraid to boast too much about my beautiful 
flowers, lest I might be considered on par with the Cali¬ 
fornia lady (with her adjectives and superlative degrees), 
but I wish you could see them all the same, as they look 
this afternoon, because so much of the inspiration and 
suggestion came through Success. We have water 
w 7 orks, although in the country, and I really wonder 
more people out of town do not have them. They are 
not expensive at all, and such a luxury in many ways. 

I have tw 7 o pairs of steps on the front colonnade which 
hold my choicest Ferns and Begonias and Palms. Passi- 
floras and other hardy vines, w 7 ith the help of tw o Mare- 
chal Neils, half cover the white, old-fashioned columns, 
in order that we shall not be so bleak and drear in Win¬ 
ter. A screen of Maderias and Cypress cuts off the sun 
and enables one to be comfortable during any part of 
the day. 

Our yard is large, with a velvety bit of lawn, well kept, 
the flow 7 er beds picturesquely rocked and bordered, and 
many white, inviting walks. 
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The centre bed I call my “ subtropical display.” It has 
a clump of tall Cannas, which, never being allowed to 
bloom, devote all their energy to making leaves. Two 
large men could hide in them without detection. Sur¬ 
rounding these are a row of Bananas, then a raw of 
dwarf Cannas wdth their gorgeous blossoms, and next 
the Gladioli. It makes a gorgeous centre to my yard 
bouquet. Some one said in the magazine the other day 
that it was hardly worth while to try to raise Cannas 
from the seed for the first season’s bloom. Nothing is 
easier. They spring up all over my garden like May 
Paps in the cotton fields. I gather the seed from the 
choicest varieties in the Fall and pour boiling water 
upon them until they pop or crackle, then scatter them 
everywhere. It is easy to transplant them. I like them 
for tall screens better than Sunflowers ; they keep their 
freshness longer. I have what I call my “ Dahlia walk.” 
At present it is gorgeous in red and gold and purple and 
white. To the left of this is my mound of mammoth 
Verbenas, and everywhere are Heliotropes. I think 
those who grow them only in pots are to be pitied. They 
never are so rich as when grown upon borders. The 
variety which I find the best, most graceful bedder is 
called 44 The Negro.” It is of the darkest, deepest pur¬ 
ple. 

Snowballs nod their sweet heads and vie in purity 
with Hydrangea Paniculata Grandiflora, while Helian- 
thus Multiflora Plena stands a stately sentinel at the 
gate and boasts a hundred blossoms of purest gold. We 
have eighty varieties of Roses. A bed of ever-bloomers, 
mulched and thickly covered with bright Verbenas, is 
Mr. Grant’s favorite spot. I have a border of Hibiscus, 
of which I am very fond, but of all my garden I believe 
I prefer a hedge of old-fashioned Touch-me-nots. They 
grow about eighteen inches tall, and branch very prettily 
if pinched. They are much more double if transplanted, 
and grow like grass. My plants are only a few inches 
apart. I discarded all colors save light rose and deep 
red, taking my shears and trimming them exactly the 
same height, and keeping all seed pods cut otf. Since 
early in April this coral hedge has been a joy to me, and 
will be till frost. 

But all this and not a word about my water garden. 
It has Parrot’s Feather branching from each corner, with 
Paparus Antz in the centre, like a vast, verdant um¬ 
brella. The Water Lettuce and Hyacinths coquette over 
the pond like fairy barks, and sail by the Lotus and 
Lily and Poppy. I forgot to tell about my Crinums, too. 
They bloom most beautifully for me. I think the gen¬ 
eral mistake is in treating them like Dutch bulbs.— Mrs. 
G. B. Grant, Georgia. 

Wintering Plants. 

We gladly give space to this timely and 
instructive letter on the subject of safely and 
inexpensively keeping plants indoors over 
Winter. We are sorry the exact temperature 
of the room in which they were kept was not 
given. 

I was so successful with my flowers last Winter, keep¬ 
ing the tenderest hothouse flowers through that bitterly 
cold weather without a greenhouse, or even a room in 
which a fire could be kept, that I feel as if I must share 
my plan with all flower lovers. 

We had but one spare room—a ceiled and plastered 
half-garret, over the kitchen. However, there was an 
opening for the stairs, and this allowed some heat from 
the store to come up, and there was a west window. 
Here I placed shelves and boxes, in such a way that the 
light fell on as many as possible, and here my Geraniums 
continued to grow and bloom till old Winter came in 
earnest. 

Then for my experiment. I had three large dry-goods 
boxes. These I lined with about eight layers of newspa¬ 
per, and piled them one above the other on a table in the 
middle of the room. I had repotted my flowers, as far 
as possible, in small pint and quart tin cans in October; 
these I packed, as compactly as I could without bruising 
or breaking any, in my boxes. I even piled in several 


layers, putting one can on the edges of three lower ones. 
I had trimmed them closely in the Fall. After tacking, 
perhaps, ten layers of paper over the open sides of the 
boxes, I closed the shutters and hung a quilt, as addi¬ 
tional protection, over the window, came down and left 
my pets to their fate. 

Our buckets of water froze solid in the kitchen, even 
the dish cloths, on the nails, were stiff' and icy. Of 
course, I gave up all hopes of my flowers. But, after six 
weeks, I went up to investigate. It was quite dark, and 
they had had no water for six weeks. Imagine my joy 
when I found every one alive and tolerably fresh look¬ 
ing. 

I brought them out to the light by degrees, and now 
my yard, porch and flower-stands are a mass of bloom. 
Perhaps the long rest was one cause of this prolific 
blooming. 

It was some trouble, of course, and I had no blooms in 
the Winter, but now they are repaying me a hundred¬ 
fold for the care I gave them. My neighbors, who, by 
the way, lost theirs in the best of greenhouses, came to 
beg cuttings or flowers, or to envy me my 44 luck.” I 
tell them it was work, not luck, or that it was darkness, 
newspapers and lack of water.— Edah Lea. 

Impression Paper. 

The following interesting communication 
is in answer to an inquiry recently made for 
an impression paper; also a correct answer 
for the Button Rose which Mrs. Putnam asked 
for. With reference to the culture of Olean¬ 
ders, we would kindly request the writer’s at¬ 
tention to an exhaustive article which ap¬ 
peared in the August issue of Success. 

Howto Take Leaf Impressions .—Hold oiled paper in 
the smoke of a lamp until it becomes coated with the 
smoke; to this apply the leaf, having previously warmed 
it between your hands till pliable. Place the lower sur¬ 
face of the leaf upon the blackened surface of the oiled 
paper, that the veins may receive from the paper a por¬ 
tion of the smoke; lay a paper over the leaf and press 
gently upon the smoked paper with fingers or a roller 
covered with soft cloth. Be sure that every part of the 
leaf comes in contact with the sooted oil paper. A coat¬ 
ing of black will adhere to the leaf. Remove the leaf 
carefully, place the blackened surface on a piece of un¬ 
ruled white paper in the book in which it is to go; cover 
the leaf with a clean slip of paper and roll with roller or 
press with fingers. A perfect outline with all the veins 
may be obtained equal to the finest drawing. 

The ‘‘Button Rose” asked for is the “Picayune,” two 
varieties, one light pink, the other cherry red—“ Mad. 
Lawrence,” which is the best. It will grow from seed, 
flowering the same year; is very double. 

Please tell me how to treat a large Oleander. The 
leaves turn yellow and drop off, which I believe is caused 
by the roots being cramped in the tub. Do not wish to 
put it in a larger tub. Can it be root pruned, and how 
and when?— M. V. S., Virginia. 

Failure with Plants—Conservatory Heating. 

I am comparatively a beginner with flowers. Last 
Winter I had a conservatory built, leading from my sit¬ 
ting room. I had gas pipes put in, and on very cold 
nights let the gas stove burn all night, not to its fullest 
extent, but moderately. I had, indeed, very poor success 
with all of my flowers, mainly Geraniums and Begonias. 
All of the leaves turned yellow and dropped off, new 
ones made their appearance, but always with the same 
result. I watered the plants thoroughly every day or 
two and opened the windows of the conservatory on 
every bright day. I thought, perhaps, the gas hurt the 
flowers, so stopped burning it, but my flowers did not do 
well. Since the warm weather I have set the plants in 
the garden, some in the ground and some in pots; all are 
growing nicely, but none look as if they would bloom. 
I water occasionally with liquid manure; the plants 
are growing, but the manure does not seem to make 
them bloom. Will liquid manure make them bloom? 
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If not, what will ? I have had a “ Calla Lily ” for three 
years and it has never bloomed. What is the cause of it? 
I treat it just the same as my Geraniums. What shall I 
do with it and my “ Amaryllis Johnsonii ” now ? Some 
say turn the pots on their sides and do not water until 
September, others say let the plants alone and water 
with the other flowers. I would like you to give me 
your opinion. I want my Geraniums to bloom in my 
conservatory next Winter; should I pinch off the 
blooms this Summer or just let them bloom?— Mrs. C. 
F. M., Alabama. 

The burning of gas in the conservatory 
caused the injury to the plants; it would be 
difficult to make a poorer arrangement. The 
remedy would be to have a small boiler in an 
adjoining room, and from it to run one or two 
inch pipes around the base of the conserva¬ 
tory. A boiler holding a gallon of water and 
heated by gas would probably give all the 
heat needed in the mild climate of Montgom¬ 
ery. The plants will bloom in the garden in 
time. Liquid manure will not have the ten¬ 
dency to cause bloom, but rather the reverse. 

Set the Calla out in the garden and leave it 
there without any attention to watering until 
September; then pot it in rich soil and water. 
When it begins to grow freely keep it con¬ 
stantly supplied with water, and when «the 
roots have filled the pot, manure water can 
be used on it two or three times a week. 

Keep the Amaryllis supplied with water 
until it perfects its growth, but when its 
leaves begin to turn yellowish, towards the 
last of Summer, decrease the watering and 
gradually dry off the bulb, and leave it thus 
until January. At that time remove some of 
the surface soil and replace it with fresh, rich 
soil, and again start the 'bulb to grow. Re¬ 
move the buds of the Geranium plants as 
they appear during the Summer, and until 
about the ist of October. They will then be 
in good condition for Winter blooming. 

Destroying Barth Worms. 

This correspondent gives a recipe for destroy¬ 
ing earth worms, which is not only cheap and 
easily made, but no doubt is effective. 

I wish to give flower-loving friends my experience 
with soil vermin, in particular white thread worms, 
which I think the greatest enemy to pot plants. I no¬ 
ticed through your columns some one like myself failed 
with lime water; perhaps, as stated, our lime was not 
the right strength; good lime I find rather difficult to 
obtain. I said, as an M.D. would say about a patient, 
“Something must be done or my plants would die.” 

Having resided among the Mexicans, I have noticed 
them use the plant from which Mexican Amole Soap is 
made to exterminate vermin. The idea occurred to me, 
perhaps suds made with Amole Soap would answer same 
purpose as good lime. I turned plants out of pots. 
With needle I culled a few of the little pests from the 
soil, poured suds, not, as some would suggest, down their 
little throats, but over their little carcasses. They imme¬ 
diately yielded up their lives, to my delight. I then 
searched soil and found several red or earth worms; tried 
suds on them. In fact, it killed everything I tried it on, 
except plants. They are at present growing nicely. I 
would advise those who cannot get good lime to try 
Amole Soap, as it can be purchased at any drug store. 
I will guarantee it to kill thread worms or anything else 
alive in soil.— Mrs. A. Y. C., Texas. 


Manettia Vine and Other Items. 

I am much pleased to see by an artiple in July number 
of Success that some folks, at least, succeed with the 
Manettia Vine, but Anna Lyman’s plant must surely 
have been a very small one only to have four or five blos¬ 
soms on at a time. Early last Spring a friend gave me a 
Manettia Vine which she pronounced “N. G.” Cer¬ 
tainly, although a good-sized plant, it did look mean 
enough, with but a dozen or so of shriveled-up leaves, half 
yellow at that, and one or two miserably small blossoms. 
I took it, cut it back, planted it in the back yard, in ordi¬ 
nary garden soil, against a board fence, facing east, fer¬ 
tilized it liberally with a chemical plant food made in 
the town here, kept it well watered, and now I would not 
take a dollar for the plant. It is growing “ madly,” is 
thickly covered with rich, glossy leaves, and would be 
covered with blossoms were it not that I keep them 
pinched out constantly, and the plant I also keep 
pinched back, hoping to have a strong plant to take into 
the house in about a month, when I shall let it grow and 
blossom at will. Am I doing right in pinching it hack , 
blossom and branch , now f The plant is about three feet 
high, tacked against the fence. 

[Pinching back is the proper treatment; it 
will make the plant grow more rapidly and 
bushy.] 

I have a nice little stock of Carnation, Heliotrope and 
Coleus seedlings in thumb pots, but the soil is finely 
sifted garden earth which settles and packs hard in the 
pots. Will the plants do all right in it , or should I mix 
some sand or leaf mold or something with it to keep it 
looser f I have been sowing my seed in the same kind of 
soil, which I procure by shaking the earth from sods and 
sifting it through a fine sieve. 

[When the plants cease to make an appar¬ 
ent growth and the soil becomes baked and 
hard, would think the best method to pursue 
would be repotting with fresh soil. This, at 
least, will do no harm and undoubtedly will 
prove beneficial.] 

What sort of earth is best for Madam Pollock Gera¬ 
niums f I have two or three plants in ordinary garden 
soil, procured as above from the sods, and they do not 
seem to grow at all. Is there any special treatment for 
this Geranium f Should they be kept in the sun as much 
as possible* I keep mine in a western exposure. 

[Madam Pollock planted in ordinary soil 
mixed with leaf mold should thrive without 
any special treatment. Allow the sun to 
shine on her during the forenoon.] 

I sow some Ten-weeks Stocks late in the Summer and 
bring them into the house in the Fall. They make a 
good window plant and blossom well, as do also Verbe¬ 
nas, Pansies, Sweet Alyssum, and many other plants 
which are usually only grown outdoors. Pansy plants 
from seed sown in the Spring I wish to remove to a better 
locality for blossoming next season. Should I do this in 
the Fall or early next Spring?—F. Hurndall, Wiscon¬ 
sin. 

[By all means move them this Fall. This 
is the proper time for such work.] 


Destroying Ant9.— An inexpensive method of de¬ 
stroying ants is to take a bottle, partially filled with 
water; dig a hole in the earth ; place the bottle therein, 
deep enough to allow the mouth to be even with the top 
of ground: The ants will crawl in, with the pleasing re¬ 
sult that they are drowned beyond resuscitation. By 
merely emptying the bottle when full of ants and secur¬ 
ing more water, the work of extermination goes merrily 
on.— Mrs. J. 
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This department is open for use by subscribers only , 
and all practical questions of general interest will V 
be answered in the magazine at the earliest possi - ' 
ble date. Questions of merely personal interest can- 
not receive attention. In writing please give name 
and address complete. 


^Commencing with this issue, and in all future issues, we shall consecutively number all inquiries so as to facilitate 
quick reference. Numerous inquiries received are identical with ones asked and answered previously. In such 
cases we shall simply refer to the number. We think this addition will be mutually advantageous.] 


Query 1. Criniums.— Where can I get Crinium Ameri¬ 
cana ?—C. N. B. 

We think Mr. A. Blanc, 314 North Eleventh 
street, Philadelphia, can furnish it. 

Quei'y 2. Hibiscus. — Please tell me how Hibiscus 
should be treated for Summer blooming.— Mrs. F. L. S., 
Mass. 

No special treatment required; it should 
bloom during Summer when grown in the 
ordinary manner. 

Quei'y 3 . Hydrangea.—W hat time do you put a Hy¬ 
drangea in the cellar, and do I leave it in soil.—M rs. 
H. P., Minn. 

We think you refer to Hydrangea Grandi- 
flora, if so, it need not be taken indoors at all, 
as it is perfectly hardy with slight protection 
to the roots. 

Query 4. Marion Dingee in Open Ground.— Will 
Rose Marion Dingee live outdoors during Winter as far 
north as here?— New York. 

This Rose is an Ever-blooming Tea, and too 
tender to stand a severe Winter unless specially 
well protected. Would think it best to take 
indoors where it will bloom during Winter. 

Query 5. Mahernias.— Please tell me what treatment 
Mahernia requires; mine wither and die.— Mrs. O. H. 
K., Conn. 

Ordinary treatment; good soil, plenty of 
sunshine and not too much water. 

Query 6. Red Hot Poker.— Will you please tell me if 
the “Blazing Torch or Red Hot Poker” plant lives in 
in this climate over Winter outdoors ? —Mrs. H. G. 
Allen, Vermont. 

It is not hardy in Vermont, nor even in the 
Middle States without considerable protection. 

Query 7. Ants in Flower Beds.—W ill some one 
kindly inform me how to rid flower beds of ants?—M. 
W. H. C. 

Good results in ridding beds and grounds of 
ants have been reported by the use of Py- 
rethrum or insect powders. Find the run¬ 
ways of the ants and blow the powder into 
the holes. 

Query 8. Peonies, Soil and Cultivation. —What 
is the best soil for Paeonies? Should they be cultivated ? 
Do they do best in sod or rich soil ? Mine is planted 


in soil of the latter kind, but they do not bloom ; the 
ants bother them very much.—M. C. S., Mo. 

A good soil kept free from weeds are condi¬ 
tions favorable to the proper growth of Pseo- 
nies. Use insect powder on the ants. 

Query 9 . Leopard Plant.— Could you give us any 
information about a “ Leopard Plantjust the treat¬ 
ment it should receive?— Patten & Metcalf, Mass. 

The Leopard Plant, as Farfugrum grande is 
familiarly called, is a plant of easy cultivation. 
A light soil, or one consisting of a mixture of 
loam and leaf mold with a little sand, is suited 
to it, and an ordinary greenhouse temperature, 
or a little warmer is all that is needed. The 
plant does well in living rooms where it has a 
good light. 

Query 10. Clerodendron Balfouri.— Does Cleroden- 
dron Balfouri require resting? I have one more than a 
year old and a foot in height. The leaves drop off, and 
it don’t bloom. What’s the trouble?—L. H. M., III. 

Clerodendrons, as a rule, require a rest be¬ 
tween periods of blooming, but as yours has 
not, as yet, bloomed, would advise that it be 
repotted into a larger pot, in fresh light soil; 
have it rich. Do not expose to a strong sun 
for a time. No doubt the plant is pot bound. 

Query 11. What to do with Bulbs.— Please tell me 
what to do with my Tulips, Hyacinth and Narcissus; 
how soon may they be taken up after blooming?—M. E. 
W., New York. 

Would kindly request that you consult the 
May, 1892, number, page 235. This article takes 
in all phases of the question and will aid you 
much more than if we should attempt to give 
complete directions where space is so limited. 

Query 12. Damping Off.—P lease tell us in your next 
issue the cause of young plants coming off near the 
ground. The seeds come up all right, but in a week or 
two the stem near the root gets very slender and finally 
breaks from the root entirely through. Is it too wet or 
too dry?—L. R. Stull, Pa. 

The symptoms described are those of 4 4 damp¬ 
ing off,” caused by too much moisture. There 
is a great difference in plants about the mois¬ 
ture they require, especially in the young 
state of seedlings. 
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Query 13. Hydrangea—Almond. — Will you please 
tell me if Hydrangea Paniculata Grandittora and Hy¬ 
drangea Grandiflora are one and the same shrub, and 
what is the Catalogue name for the old-fashioned flower¬ 
ing Almond? We think we cannot get along without 
Success with Flowers ; there are so many hints and 
helps for those who are new beginners in flower culture. 
—Mrs. J. C. 

The names mentioned are applied to the same 
shrub, the first name being the proper one. 
The large double flowering Almond which 
grows in tree form is Amygdalus communisflore 
roseopleno; the dwarfdouble flowering almond 
is classed as Amygdalus nanaflorepleno. There 
is also another dwarf double flowering variety 
of Japanese origin, the catalogue name of 
which is Prunus japonica flore rubro pleno. 

Query U. Black Spot and Mildew.— Will you kindly 
tell me what is the matter with my La France and Souv. 
de Wootton Roses ? They are three years old; made a 
vigorous Spring growth, bore perfect flowers, but after 
that dark spots appeared in the leaves, causing them to 
drop off. I also have several Roses with the leaves 
parched up; at first it looks like a white fuzz on the 
leaves.— Mrs. L. B. W., La. 

Replying to first query would say your 
Roses are afflicted with “black spot,” which, 
so far as we know, is incurable, for a time at 
least. Stir the soil around the plants and 
give them an application of liquid manure or 
plant food; this w T ill make them vigorous, 
driving the disease out of the system, and 
eventually, after all the foliage has dropped off 
(of its own accord), will induce a new and 
healthy growth. The fuzz spoken of is mil¬ 
dew ; sprinkle sulphur over the foliage when 
wet. This is a sure cure. 

Query 15. Black Callas—Geraniums in Winter.— 
I have had a Black Calla for two years; I give it a south¬ 
east window and plenty of rich manure and water. 
Please tell why it does not bloom ? AL _\ my Geraniums 
do not bloom in Winter. I have some of the best varie¬ 
ties, have southeast bay window, have hot water, furnace 
and gas. I lower the windows on each side of the large 
one about one inch from the top every day when the sun 
shines, spray the plants well every one and two weeks, 
use a little ammonia in water, sixteen drops to the quart, 
try to have the water as warm as the temperature in the 
room ; water in morning. The foliage looks beautiful; 
why don’t they bloom ? 

I send you the leaf of a plant; it blooms early in the 
Winter. I have a salmon pink and a white one. Its 
blossoms are in clusters, like the Verbenas, only a little 
smaller flower; it grows about like a Honeysuckle, but I 
keep it pinched off in Summer, and make it bushy like 
several little trees in a pot. Please tell the name and 
oblige.— Mrs. D. E. Perkins, Iowa. 

Turn the Calla out of the pot into the open 
ground in some warm, dry place in the gar¬ 
den, and give it no water or other attention 
during the Summer. Take the bulb up in 
September and place it in dry sand in the 
cellar, and do not start it to grow again until 
February. The Geraniums intended for Win¬ 
ter blooming can have their buds removed as 
fast as they appear in Summer. Remove the 
plants to the house in September and keep in 
a cool light window. A temperature of 55 de¬ 
grees at night and 65 degrees in daytime is 
high enough. Do not give ammonia. 


Query 16. Leaf Mold—Pot Soil—Bone Meal.— Pleas© 
state in June number how to make leaf mold, and how 
to prepare dirt for pot plants, and how to make bone 
meal?—A Subscriber to “Success with Flowers.” 

Bone Meal is ground bone and can be pro¬ 
cured from dealers in fertilizers. 

Leaf mold is the decayed matter of leaves 
and other vegetable structures. It is obtained 
from the surface of the ground in forests and 
wooded grounds. Leaves which have fallen 
from trees in the Fall can be stored away in a 
pile where they will be wet or moist, and 
when fully decayed will be serviceable as leaf 
mold. If the pile is turned occasionally it 
will decay more evenly and be less liable to 
breed undesirable fungi. 

Soil for pot plants should be prepared a 
year in advance of its use. In Spring or 
Summer some sods can be taken from the 
surface of a pasture and drawn to the place 
where it will be handy for future use. It 
should be made into a compost pile with the 
grass side downwards; in this condition the 
sods will decay and the loam will be ready 
for use the next Spring and Summer. It is 
an advantage to place the pile under a shed 
and add water to it occasionally to keep it 
from drying out; but if not convenient, it 
can be made in the open ground. Some add 
a certain amount of manure with the soil as 
the pile is made up, placing first a layer of 
soil and then a thin layer of cow manure or 
well-rotted stable manure. Others mix the 
soil and manure and sand and leaf mold as 
wanted. A mixture suited to a great variety 
of greenhouse and window plants is three 
parts by bulk of loam, one of manure, one of 
leaf mold and one of sand. For Roses the com¬ 
post can be as much as one-fourth manure. 

Query 17. Liquid Manure.—I should like informa¬ 
tion concerning liquid manure; which kind is the best, 
the fresh or the old rotten manure to make it of? Please 
answer through Success with Flowers.—J. K., Pa. 

Either fresh or old manure can be used for 
making liquid manure. About half a bushel 
of either horse or cow manure can be placed 
in a fifty-gallon cask and the cask filled with 
water. Let it stand two or three days before 
using, stirring it occasionally to mix it well. 
The droppings of fowls can also be used, but 
in a smaller proportion, as it is stronger. 

Query 18. Snails Destroying Plants.— Can you tell 
me how to prevent snails from destroying tender plants ? 
Seedlings they prefer, and I have lost many.—E. R. S., Pa. 

In the first place, endeavor to protect the 
plants by scattering air-slacked lime on the 
ground about the plants. Then, to rid the 
place of the pests, try one of the following 
methods : Moisten some bran with water and 
place it on the ground in the garden where 
the slugs are most abundant and cover it with 
a shingle or piece of light board a little raised; 
the snails will go under at night and feed on 
the bran, and taking a lantern one can go out 
and collect them and throw them into a little 
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brine carried in a pail where they will imme¬ 
diately die. Another method is to mix some 
pulverized sulphate of copper with moistened 
bran and place under cover the same as above 
directed, and the slugs will eat and die. If 
about a tablespoonful of liquid ammonia is 
mixed with a gallon and a half of water and 
sprinkled on plants and soil it will kill the 
snails and at the same time be beneficial to 
the plants. An ounce or an ounce and a half 
of nitrate of soda can be dissolved in a gallon 
of water and be sprinkled on the ground and 
it will kill all snails or slugs it touches, but 
care must be used not to sprinkle this mixture 
on the foliage of plants. 

Query 19. Amaryllis Longifolia.— Could Success 
with Flowers let me know the proper culture for 
Amaryllis Longifolia Alba? For three years I have not 
had it in bloom. —Rev. D. C. G., Ottawa, Canada. 

If the bulb is in a small pot, or if its roots 
are crowded, shift it into a larger pot with 
good drainage. Then place it in a close tem¬ 
perature and syringe frequently and supply 
occasionally with liquid manure. After 
blooming, or in the latter part of the season, 
withhold water to some extent preparatory to 
the Winter rest. During the hottest part of 
Summer keep the plant in a slight shade, but 
later give a full exposure to the sun. Another 
course to pursue is to turn the bulb into a 
well-drained border for the Summer, and sup¬ 
ply it with water as needed; in Autumn re¬ 
move it and store it away in a cellar for the 
Winter. 

Query 20. Geraniums—Moon-Flower.— Please give 
me some hints in regard to Geraniums. Why mine do 
not bloom in the Winter; also the care of a Moon- 
Flower?—A. J. D., Michigan. 

It may not be possible to give the hints 
that are desired. When Geraniums are kept 
in the window in Winter, so much depends 
on the exposure to the light, the uniform and 
average temperature, the humidity or dryness 
of the atmosphere and, perhaps, some other 
conditions, that there is great diversity in 
results. Some persons appear to have the 
knack of making all plants bloom, while 
others are seldom successful, and many com¬ 
plain of Geraniums not blooming in the Win¬ 
ter. At the most, only general hints can be 
given, and the plant growef must work out 
the problem for himself. First, as to the 
plants themselves. Well-established speci¬ 
mens, or such that are at least four or five 
months from the cutting, should be selected 
and potted in the Spring. The tips of the 
shoots should be pinched in to cause them to 
branch, and they should be kept in a thrifty, 
growing condition all Summer, and all flower 
buds be removed. The last of September, or 
early in October, shift the plants into larger 
pots, giving a light, rich soil, and place them 
where they will make a strong healthy growth, 
either in the greenhouse or frame or window, 


whatever the conveniences are. With such 
plants kept in a good light, with a heat of 60 
to 70 degrees in the daytime, and proper at¬ 
tention to watering, ventilation, destruction 
of insects, etc., a good show of flowers may 
be expected during the Winter months. 

Plants of the Moon-Flower need only to be 
set in rich soil in the garden and be given a 
trellis or tree to climb on. 

Query 21. Roses Not Opening their Buds.— I have 
a most beautiful plant, Etoile de Lyon. It is full of buds, 
but they will not open; the outer petals dry and then 
drop off. My plant is eighteen inches high, it is planted 
in a good place, gets the sun, and grows well, but the 
buds will not open as they should. My Jacqueminot 
Rose gets buds, but they do not open. I cannot see why 
it is. The plant has plenty of sun and apparently every¬ 
thing it needs; it measures three feet. I would like to 
know if there is anything I could do to make the flowers 
open well.— Albertus C. Eisenhart, Penna. 

The cultivated Roses to-day are the pro¬ 
ducts of long years of skill and care, and a 
beautiful Rose is a high achievement of gar¬ 
den art. It is not difficult to raise fine Roses, 
but then one must satisfy the conditions which 
they demand ; perhaps the idea cannot be 
better conveyed than to say one must be in 
sympathy with the plants ; one must feel what 
they need and supply their wants. Every Fall 
or every Spring the plants should have some 
well-rotted manure dug into the soil about the 
roots. A lack of sufficient nutriment is the 
great trouble of the plants in question. In 
the present situation remove a portion of the 
buds from time to time as they form, and to 
still further assist the plants, water with liquid 
manure every two or three days. Syringing 
the buds morning and evening with a fine 
spray, or applying it with an atomizer will 
enable the petals more easily to open. As 
already remarked it is not difficult to raise 
fine Roses, and the special equipment for the 
purpose is plenty of good old manure or its 
equivalent in a perfect fertilizer, and a good 
garden syringe ; the first means high fertility 
of the soil, and the second, freedom from all 
injurious insects and fungi. 

Query 22. Pruning in an Oleander.— Please let me 
know through your next issue of Success with Flowers 
when is the most proper time to cut Oleanders back* 
Mine is top-heavy.— Mrs. A. J. Dean, Mo. 

It should be left now until next ^Spring be¬ 
fore it starts its annual growth. 

Query 23. Winter House Plants—Japan Ivy.— Will 
you please give me a list of plants for hanging baskets 
and pots for Winter culture in the house? What kind 
of soil and treatment does Ampelopsis Veitchii require? 
Mine does not grow at all.— Mrs. H. L. C., Texas. 

The Japan Ivy will grow in ordinarily good 
garden soil. It has no special requirements. 

For Winter culture in the house, Hyacinths, 
Narcissus and Tulips can be specially recom¬ 
mended. The Chinese Primrose, if well growm, 
will give more bloom in Winter than any 
other plant. Besides the above and without 
naming a long list we may mention the fol¬ 
lowing : Carnations, Abutilon, Begonia, Gera- 
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nium; as basket and trailing plants, English 
Ivy, German Ivy, OthonnaCrassifolia, Oxalis, 
Floribunda Rosea and Alba ; as foliage plants, 
Aspidistra lavida, Palms, Ferns, Begonias of 
the Rex type, Variegated Vinca. The list can 
be greatly prolonged. 

Query U. Ants on Virginia Creeper. — Will you 
please tell me in your next number what is the cause of 
ants infesting* Virginia Creeper; and if there is any¬ 
thing that can exterminate them ? They are a very great 
nuisance on the vine which covers my porch.— Anne 
Pratt, N. Y. 

14 Go to the ant, thou sluggard, and be wise.” 
The industrious little creatures are getting 
their living in an honest way. To destroy 
them blow some insect powder over the vine ; 
or, another way, hang some little vials filled 
with sweet oil in the vine. These will serve 
as death traps. 

Query 25. Insects on Geraniums.— I have been trou¬ 
bled with some insects on my Geraniums ; they eat holes 
in the leaves. Can you tell me what to do for them ?— 
G. F. S., Md. 

Most leaf-eating insects can be destroyed by 
arsenical poison. The twelfth part of an 
ounce of paris green is enough to mix with a 
gallon of water. Syringe the plants with the 
mixture, keeping it stirred up so that the 
powder will not settle to the bottom. Per¬ 
haps white hellebore might be effective, and 
it would be well to try it first, resorting to the 
Paris Green mixture if necessary. 

Query 25. Musa.— I have a large bulb of Musa Caven- 
dishii. When will it bloom ? What care is required ? I 
have it in a twenty-inch tub. Does it require much 
water ? It gets the sun most of the day. The soil is very 
rich. J 

The Musas cannot be expected to bloom in 
ordinary pot culture in the house. They re¬ 
quire a long season of heat, such as afforded 
by tropical climates. In temperate countries 
the plants could be brought into bloom only 
by providing them with a hothouse regulated 
for the special purpose. Musa Cavendishii is 
a magnificent plant worthy of admiration for 
the foliage. It requires a great deal of water 
during hot weather. 

Query 27. Hardy Roses.— Can Coleus, Cyclamens, 
Dahlias, Gloxinias, Primroses and Peonies be raised 
from seed ? 

What twelve Roses are the most hardy? Please name 
those that are hardy enough to stand New England Win¬ 
ters in open ground. 

Yes, all the varieties named can be grown 
successfully from seed. All Hybrid Perpetual 
Roses are hardy ; the following are among 
the best for purpose desired: Prairie Queen, 
Baltimore Belle, Climbing Victor Verdier, 
Russell’s Cottage (all climbers), Jules Margot- 
tin, General Jacqueminot, Coquette des 
Blanches, John Hopper, Achille Gounod, 
Senator Vaisse, Leopold Premier and La 
Reine. 

0. M. S.’s inquiry in July Success, for Mul¬ 
lein Pink Seed, called forth numerous replies 
from our readers, many of whom have very 


generously offered to forward the coveted 
seed. If O. M. S. will kindly favor us with 
name and address, we shall tak'. pleasure in 
inserting it in this department. 

Query 28. Bottle Brush Shrub.— Can you give me 
the name of a slow-growingshrubby tree with stiff, lance¬ 
shaped, dark-green leaves and bright dark-red flowers, 
that grow in the form of bristles all around the stem in 
shape of a brush for cleaning bottles; each flower leaves 
about thirty or forty round seed adhering to the stem?— 
Mrs. J. L. G., California. 

The plant is undoubtedly Metrosideros flori* 
bunda. 

Query 29. Roses—Agapanthus.—Is Spring or Fall the 
best time for preparing a soil ready for a Rose bed? 
When is the best time of year for removing hybrid per¬ 
petual Roses—one year old and two and three years old 
—t* another bed ? Should hybrid perpetuals set out this 
Spring be pinched back this Summer, while so young? 
Please give directions for growing an Agapanthus? 
When a n^w shoot appears, is it better to separate it from 
the parent? If so, how soon?—T., New York. 

Prepare the soil for a Rose bed when it is 
wanted—either Spring or Fall. Hardy Roses 
can be removed either in Fall or Spring. 
Whether young Rose plants set in the Spring 
should be pinched back or not depends on 
their condition. If they are growing plants 
in leaf, plant them without pruning; if dor¬ 
mant, cut them back sharply. The young 
offsets of Agapanthus can be removed up to 
the time of repotting in early Spring. 

Query 30. Ferns for House Culture.— Kindly give 
me a list of say six of the best Ferns for house culture. 
—S. M. L., Canada. 

We have found all species of Pteris well 
adapted to house culture on account of their 
coriaceous fronds. P. serrulata variegata , 
P. cretica albo-lineata } P. argyrea and P. has - 
tata are among the best. Many species of 
Adiantum are particularly desirable, such as 
A. fommosum , A. cuneatum and A. gracilli- 
mum. Cyrtomium fulcatum , Lygodium scan - 
dens 1 the climbing Fern, Onychium Japoni - 
cum, the curious Platycerum alcicome, and 
the Scolopendriums of different varieties are 
all good. 

Query 31. Narcissus.— What treatment shall I give 
the Narcissus to make it blossom?— Mrs. A. J. P., New 
York. 

Fortunately the Narcissus, in its many beau¬ 
tiful forms, is of easy culture. Sound, bloom¬ 
ing bulbs can be potted in soil or placed in 
moss and supplied freely with water, keeping 
the temperature near sixty degrees. Some 
kinds, like the Chinese Sacred Lily and others 
of similar type, will bloom freely with the 
bulbs submerged in water. The specimens 
sent by A. J. P. for naming were mislaid be¬ 
fore the inquiry reached the hands of the 
writer. 

In August Success with Flowers is a query from 
“ P. K. R.,” asking about a flower called “ Satchel Plant.” 
When I was a little girl a plant was grown indoors called 
“ Satchel Plant” and sometimes “ Ladies’ Work-Pocket,** 
which we know now as Calceolaria.— Mrs. A. S. Wood¬ 
man, Conn. 
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Query 32. Azaleas and Rhododendron.— Will the 
hardy Azaleas, calendulacea and nudiflora , grow in a 
situation very warm and dry during Summer; also 
Rhododendron maximum , or do they require shade and 
wet, sandy soil?—G. F. W., British Columbia. 

Azalea nudiflora grows in this region mostly 
in places near water, but on high, dry banks 
of streams, bays and lakes, and in soils grav¬ 
elly, sandy or loamy, but where there is a 
considerable portion of leaf mold. It is usu¬ 
ally where there is some shade by the company 
of other shrubs. Rhododendron maximum 
also is found in virgin soils where the lime 
component is a minimum. A. calendulacea 
grows in the Alleghany range under similar 
conditions. It is not improbable that there 
are localities in British Columbia where these 
plants might thrive. Recent changes in nom¬ 
enclature apply the name Rhododendron to 
all of them. 

Query S3. Auratum Lily and Roses in Maine.— Will 
you please tell me if the Auratum Lily will live in the 
ground in Central Maine? Also if the following-named 
Roses may be depended upon in the same locality: 
Dinsmore, Magna Charta, Gen. Jacqueminot, Ulrich 
Bruner, Glorie de Margottin, Prince Camile de Rohan, 
La France, Coquette des Blanches, Mrs. John Laing and 
Captain Christy.—S. D. R., Maine. 

With suitable protection all these plants 
will be found quite reliable in the locality 
named, and on account of the steady covering 
of snow in Winter it is more favorable than 
some regions in a lower latitude. 

Query 54. Hydrangeas —A Warning.— Will you 
please inform me in your next number of Success with* 
Flowers (of which I am a subscriber) why my Hydran¬ 
geas have not flowered these last two seasons? Do you 
suppose it is because I have cut them back the same as I 
do the Grandiflora? They Winter out here as do all 
varieties of the Hydrangeas. I also noticed in your last 
number some advice in regard to Fuchsias, which I fol¬ 
lowed to my sorrow; namely, putting a small piec^. of 
copperas on the soil to dissolve when the plants are 
watered. I killed four of my double Fuchsias. The 
stems and leaves turned black. I write to warn others 
from using it. Let well enough alone.— M. E. R., New 
York. 

The time for cutting back Hydrangeas is in 
the latter part of Summer, after the blooming 
season. If the plants had been cut back 
severely in Spring that may account for the 
absence of bloom. 

Query 35. Cuttings and Seedlings.— Where can I 
procure cuttings of Lady Washington Geraniums ? Also 
give a short description of same. How long does it re¬ 
quire Geraniums grown from seed to bloom? Also 
Fuchsias and Heliotropes?—E. M’C., Louisiana. 

Geraniums, Fuchsias and Heliotropes from 
seed, if well cared for, will come into bloom 
the second year. Cuttings or young plants of 
different varieties of Pelargonium grandi - 
florum } or Lady Washington Geranium, can 
be procured of most dealers in flowering 
plants. 

Query 36. Bermuda Lily—Lilium Candidum—Brug- 
mansia Arborea. —I was interested in the note about 
Bermuda Lilies by A. C. Thomas (in June number of 
Success), and would like to add my experience. Last 
Fall I planted out a bulb of this Lily that had been 
forced the Winter before; did not imagine it would live, 
but had no other use for it. It is now very tall and much 


stouter than any I ever saw growing indoors. The stem 
is as thick as a Tiger Lily. I planted it about a foot deep 
and covered it with six inches of leaves and an evergreen 
bough. Will you please tell me how to treat Lilium 
candidum f also Brugmansia arborea. —Mrs. H. R. M. f 
Maine. 

Lilium candidum planted in early Autumn 
and protected during Winter by a covering of 
leaves will establish itself the following Sum¬ 
mer. It grows in any good garden soil and 
requires no particular treatment. In plant¬ 
ing, it is best to dig a good-sized hole and 
partly fill it with fresh, loamy soil and sand. 
Place the bulb about eight inches deep. 
Brugmansia suaveolens and B. Candida , names 
belonging to different plants, are both used 
for Datura arborea , the true Datura. Per¬ 
haps, in this case, it is not important to know 
which plant is referred to, as they are both 
greenhouse shrubs, which may be planted out 
in Summer and be lifted and potted in Autumn 
and kept over Winter in the greenhouse or 
conservatory. 

Query 37. Roses from Cuttings.— Please inforth me 
how to propagate Roses from cuttings?—E. P., Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Cuttings of Roses are taken from the young 
wood which has made its growth and become 
firm, but npt yet hard. The cuttings can be 
made wuth one leaf remaining at the top. 
Insert them in a shallow box of moist sand, 
and, if possible, give bottom heat of about 
seventy degrees, keeping the temperature of 
the house from five to ten degrees lower. 
These temperatures can best be secured in 
Winter and Spring, and January, February 
and March are favorite months for striking 
Rose cuttings. They can, however, be rooted 
at any time when the wood is ready, the 
proper care and precautions being taken. 

Query 3S. Fuchsias —Verbenas—Earth Worms— 
Kerosene Emulsion.—Is it generally difficult to get 
plants of Fuchsia to grow that come by mail? What 
should I do with them on arrival? I planted my Ver¬ 
benas out in a partially shaded bed about 20 th of May. 
They were then fine healthy plants with a dozen or more 
leaves. They are now—most of them—no larger than 
when planted out, and many have died. We have had a 
very wet Spring and a great deal of wind, and the earpi 
is full of earth worms, which appear to eat around the 
roots of the plants. Some young Heliotrope plants in 
thumb pots I stood on the ground, and the earth worms 
took half the soil out of them, coming up through the 
hole in the bottom of the pots. What can I do to pre¬ 
vent this destruction? I have tried to make kerosene 
emulsion according to directions in Success, namely, 
one part slightly sour milk, two parts kerosene, agitate 
until a union of liquids takes place. I cannot secure a 
union of liquids. They sepai ate immediately after I 
cease to agitate, which I do in a large bottle, say one- 
quarter filled with the mixture. What shall I do to pro¬ 
cure the union?—F. H., Canada. 

Fuchsias can be sent by mail in as good 
condition as any other plants. When re¬ 
ceived, plant them in rich, fibrous soil and 
keep rather close and warm. Verbenas want 
the sun and they suffer in the shade. Give 
them a bright, sunny spot and a well-drained 
soil. Plants in pots should not be set on the 
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soil where earth worms abound. A layer of 
coal ashes is one of the best provisions for a 
permanent resting place for them. If coal 
ashes are not at hand, a thin layer of air- 
slaked lime will protect them frofn earth- 
w’orms. The difficulty in making the mixture 
mentioned is to agitate sufficiently the liquids. 
An emulsion may be more easily prepared by 
the following formula: Take two ounces hard 
soap and dissolve it in one quart hot water; 
add to it one-half pint kerosene; shake the 
mixture violently for some time or until there 
is a thorough blending of the parts ; then add 
three quarts more of water and stir all briskly. 
This will make a gallon of insecticide. 

Query 39. Moving Tea Roses. —Please give me your 
advice in regard to moving some Tea Roses. They are 
too close, and would it be advisable to take them up and 
set in another part of the yard at this time? I have 
never had very much experience with Roses, but expect 
to have a nice collection.— Mrs. O. T. M., Ohio. 

It is best to let the plants remain for the 
present. Give them the necessary protection 
in the late Fall to carry them safely through 
the Winter, and then move them early in the 
Spring, pruning them back at the same time. 

Query 40. Carnations.—I s the Marguerite Carnation 
a good Winter bloomer ? If not, what are the best kinds ? 

T. J. Q. 

The Marguerite Carnations are more espe¬ 
cially Summer and Autumn bloomers. For a 
half dozen fine kinds of Winter bloomers try 
Anna Webb, crimson; Grace Wilder, rose; 
J. J. Harrison, pink and carmine; Golden 
Gate, pure yellow; Lizzie McGowan, pure 
white, and Nellie Lewis, rich dark pink, all 
finely formed, good bloomers and fragrant. 

Query 41. Chrysanthemum—Eucalyptus. —I have 
had for two months a good-sized plant of Chrysan¬ 
themum, “Storm Petrel.” It came in good order in 
three-inch pot; it did not grow. I repotted in four- 
inch pot in very sandy leaf mold, well drained and 
carefully tended. Up to this time it has not shown a 
bud. It has continually failed, until I believe it will die 
despite my care. Does this plant require special soil or 
culture ? I have had it before, but always failed to get it 
to grow or bloom. I w ould like information about the 
culture of Eucalyptus cilroidesf Can it be grown in 
sitting-room window, or is it too tender to grow outside 
of greenhouse. I have tried it this Spring in sandy 
loam, but it failed to grow with the very best treatment. 

I have been growingplantsas an amateur for forty vears. 
— R. L. S., Missouri. 

This particular variety of Chrysanthemum 
we have had no experience with. It is well 
to have its shortcomings recorded here in 
order that others may avoid it. Most of the 
best varieties of Chrysanthemums are free 
growers, and w’ith rich soil and water, and 
manure water when needed, there is little 
trouble in getting all the growth necessary 
for a profusion of bloom. Eucalyptus citrio- 
dora (not citroides ) thrives well in the green¬ 
house, and there is no reason why it will not 
flourish in the window w’ith ordinary care. 

Query 43. Chrysanthemum—Roses.— Please inform 
me whether it is desirable for Chrysanthemums to 
branch? If so, how am I to treat them? I also have 
some Roses. How should they be treated to make them 
root and bloom at an early date?—E. R. 


The Chrysanthemum is a plant very amen¬ 
able to treatment in various ways. To make 
it branch, it is only necessary to pinch out 
the point of the leading shoot. The pinching 
of shoots and regulating the form should be 
practically completed by the end of July. If 
Roses have a rich and well-drained soil, and are 
sufficiently supplied with water, there need be 
no fear that they will not root and bloom. 

Query 43. Starting Caladiums.— Please say how to 
start Caladiums in Spring. They rot for us or grow very 
slowly.—Miss M. P. T., Ohio. 

This inquiry probably relates to Caladium 
esculentum (Colocasia esculenta). Procuring 
good sound bulbs in the Spring, they should 
not be planted until the weather has become 
w r arm, which in Ohio and other regions at the 
North is not until June. The spot where 
a bulb is to be planted should be made deep, 
mellow and rich. It is a good plan to dig a 
large, deep hole, and fill it with a rich compost 
of soil and old manure. As the plants grow they 
demand large quantities of water daily, and 
this must be supplied. Heat, rich soil and 
plenty of water are the conditions demanded. 

Queries 44,45. Failure of Easter Lily.—I bought an 
Easter Lily in February and planted it in black soil, and 
it grew well until it was ready to bloom, then it stopped 
growing and the leaves commenced to die. It had one 
bud on it, but it did not blossom. I would like to know 
what w as the trouble.—J. D. R., Illinois. 

I potted an Easter Lily bulb ( Harrisii ) in good rich 
soil, mostly leaf mold, about the middle of March. In 
a short time two stalks sprang up, grew rapidly, and 
now’, in June, are about one foot high. Three w eeks ago 
there came a bud on the top of each and grew to nearly 
the size of a “goose-shot,” then withered and died. I 
pinched them off, and “they have never done anything 
since,” as the song goes. Will it bloom this year ? Please 
give direction for care and culture of this lovely Lily.— 
J. C. M., Tennessee. 

The behavior of the bulbs iu the two cases 
here reported is similar to cases within our 
knowledge. In some way it is probably due 
to competition and the demand for low-priced 
bulbs. The bulbs are really inferior, although 
they appear sound. What the real difficulty 
is with such bulbs is not quite certain. Prob¬ 
ably the Bermuda growers could throw some 
light on the subject if they were so disposed. 
It is possible that the bulbs, on account of 
weakness, had bloomed late the preceding sea¬ 
son in Bermuda, and that when the time ar¬ 
rived for lifting them they had not completed 
their growth and were in a condition too 
weak for the great effort of bloom—an effort 
which demands the full strength of a plant. 
This explanation may not be precise, but it is 
in the right direction. If one should demand 
of the growers bulbs of the highest excellence 
and pay for them a sufficient amount, it is not 
likely that results such as described would 
follow’. No doubt the bulbs mentioned were 
called first-class. But in order to have uni¬ 
form results it w’ill be necessary to demand a 
still higher grade, such as 44 extra first-class,” 
and pay an extra first-class price. 
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For centuries it had baffled medical skill. 
Our success began more than thirteen 
years ago, and in this time we have 
treated more than Twenty-five Thousand 
cases of Asthma and Hay-Fever, and the number under our 
care at the present time exceeds Four Thousand. Why is it 
that by our treatment Asthma and Hay-Fever are 

Cured to Stay Cured? 

Because we reject symptom drugs, which touch symptoms 
only, and use constitutional medicines, which remove the 
Cause. These act on the blood and nervous system and take 
out of a man that which makes him have the Asthma at all. 

Particulars and PROOFS by MAIL FREE on application. Address, 

P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D. buffalo, n. y. 


Asthma 

is no longer an incurable 
disease. 


44 We are advertised by our loving friends.” 


Qive Baby Mellin’s Food 


If you wish your infant to be well nourished, 
healthy, bright, and active, and-to grow 
up happy, robust, and vigorous. 

The BEST FOOD for Hand-fed Infants, In¬ 
valids, Convalescents, Dyspeptics, 
and the Aged is 

MELLIN’S FOOD 

For Infants and Invalids. 


Our Book for the instruction of mothers, 

“The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 

will be mailed free to any address upon 
request. 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., , 

BOSTON. MASS. 



MARION FRANCES BRIGHAM, 
Rockville, Conn. 
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LILIES. 


T HE interest in Lily culture is on the in¬ 
crease and deservedly so, as Lilies are 
the embodiment of loveliness, purity and state¬ 
liness, and are used so extensively for decora¬ 
tion. Easter decorations would not be com¬ 
plete without them. Blooming specimens of 
this genus of plants add beauty to their en¬ 
vironments, and with palms and ferns produce 
an artistic effect. 

Eucharis Amazonica is one of the finest of 
this family of plants. Its mode of culture is 
very simple. It luxuriates in a rich soil, and 
is said to need water only when about to blos¬ 
som and during its period of bloom, and at 
this time it needs liquid manure at least once 
a week. With proper care it blooms semi¬ 
annually. Its blossoms are exquisitely lovely. 

Lilium Harrisii, the true Easter Lily, is of 
such easy culture, and the bulbs are sold so 
reasonably, that it should be more extensively 
grown. As a pot plant it succeeds most ad¬ 
mirably. From the time the bulbs are received 
until blossoming time they are objects of 
interest. 

To have flowers during the Christmas holi¬ 
days, the bulbs should be planted in Septem¬ 
ber in well-drained pots, good soil, and then 
set away in a closet to form root growth. 
During this period they need but little water. 
When the leaves begin to appear it is an indi¬ 
cation that they must be brought out to the 
light, to which they must be gradually accus¬ 
tomed. Now a liberal supply of water and a 


weekly allowance of liquid manure will suit 
their requirements exactly. Under this care 
they will grow with astonishing rapidity, and 
soon the flower buds will appear, and curiosity 
will not be appeased until the exact number of 
buds is ascertained. What wealth of beauty 
lies hidden in these buds! The most costly 
fabrics from the looms of Lyons, the choicest 
productions from the artist’s brush, pale in 
comparison. A large bulb, seven by nine, will 
produce a number of blossoms—perhaps eight 
or ten, and quite frequently they send up the 
second and third stalks and they produce a 
harvest of blooms. The writer has had as 
many as six blossoms from the second crop ; 
and thus the*season of beauty is extended. 

Lilium Longiflorum is a later bloomer, and 
requires the same mode of culture as Harrisii. 

Candidum, known by the names of Annun¬ 
ciation, St. Joseph’s and Garden Lily, succeeds 
finely in the open ground at the North. Here, 
in the Southland, it does quite well as a pot 
plant. It needs rich soil and a large pot or 
box. 

Auratum, the golden-banded Lily of Japan, 
is wonderfully beautiful. It succeeds in the 
open ground or as a pot plant at the North. 

Here, in the South, it is considered quite 
capricious. Treated the same as Harrisii, it 
gives satisfactory results. 

The above-named Lilies are only a few of 
the many choice Lilies that should be in every 
flower-lover’s collection.—E., Florida. 


44 To him who, in the love of nature, holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she 
Speaks a various language.”— Bryant. 

American Belle Rose, the pink sport of American 
Beauty, is a downright acquisition—a decided improve¬ 
ment upon its other self in color and durability of color 
if for no other reason. The buds are, perhaps, the largest 
of any Rose in cultivation and they are just right in 
form. 


The Russian Mulberry is no doubt the fastest grow¬ 
ing tree known. Even from the seed a nice tree can be 
had in a few years. Its fruiting season lasts for several 
months and it is a tremendous bearer. 

“Jasmine is sweet and has many loves, 

And the broom’s betrothed to the bee, 

. But I will plight with the dainty Rose, 

For fairest of all is she V'—Hood. 


***?. n ® rderil, £ articles advertised in this Magazine, or in making inquiry in relation to them, you will oblige 

the pnblisherg ag well as the advertisers by stating that you saw the advertisement in “ Success with Flowers.’* 



For Tatting, ^ 
Knitting, Crochet¬ 
ing, — and every I 
sort of fancy work j 
[G lasgo Twilled ( 
face Thread is 1 
without an equal. j 
j Ask your dealer for j 
it or send 10 cts. 
for sample spool, 
500 yards. (Nos. 
from 20 to 100 .) 

Send 10 cts. each 
for II lustrated Cro- 
- -st Books, Nos. 1 , 2 , 3 . 

lLASGO LACE THREAD CO. 
Glasgo, Conn. 


U/C Ilf A NT GOOD AGENTS! Ladies 

WljL WW M If I Gentlemen. Quick sales, larj 
profits ; no experience required. Address for particular 
Ramey Medicator Co., 85 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


To make a glue that 
will stick, take a quart 
of water, add 2 pounds 
of best glue, dissolve 
; by heat, allow this to 
cool and add gradu¬ 
ally 7 ounces nitric 
acid; when cool put 
into bottles. It will 
not harden, but form 
1 strong cement. 

© 

Old matting may be 
nicely utilized by put¬ 
ting it under carpets. 

© 

The fish that get 
away are the ones that 
always look the big¬ 
gest. 



Accept no Substitute; any one, not 

finding Goff’s Braid on sale in desired shade, 
send the name of the house that could not supply 
you and four2-cent stamps, and we will send a 
sample roll of any color wanted to your address 
prepaid. 

D. GOFF & SONS, Pawtucket. R. I. 


I A Q IF Q who will do writing for me at their 

"" ™ ^ homes will make good wages. Re¬ 

ply with self-addressed stamped envelope. 

MISS MILDRED MILLER, South Bend, Ind. 
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CATALOGUE 

m^wmmrn 

Direct from Factory to home. m * 

Jr You save all middlemen’s profits. 
r Sent on 15 days’ test trial. Send for^ 
"catalogue. BEETHOVEN CO., 

P. O. Box 644, Washington' N. J. ’ 

When writing to advertisers, mention “ Success . 77 


CHOICE : TROPICAL : PLANTS. 

We helped to stock thousands 
of window gardens and conserva¬ 
tories last season ; can we not as- 
l sist in filling yours this fall ? Get 
a trial collection of Four nice 
Palms for 50 c. Six Orchids and 
Air Plants for 50 c. Five choice 
Ferns for 50 c. or I hree large Cri- 
num and Amaryllis bulbs for 50 c. 
Any or all of these will please you, 
and are sent postpaid to your ad¬ 
dress. These low prices are sim¬ 
ply to introduce our goods. Send 
for our Illustrated Catalogue. Address R. D. HOYT, 
Seven Oaks, Florida. 

When writing to advertisers, mention “ Success.” 


Pi 

needs a gcxxl, practical Flower 
Stand.. I have what you want. 
My Patent 

Adjustable and Revolving 
Flower Stand 

fills the bill. Combining simpli¬ 
city and ornamentation with 
durability. Constructed on sound 
mechanical principles. Should 
be in every house. 

For circulars, prices and testi¬ 
monials, address the Manufac¬ 
turer, 

F. D. KEES, 

Beatrice, Neb. 

When writing to advertisers, mention “ Success.” 




▼ LB IO OIBTand return it to us with 

I NIX UU 9 10c. Silver or stamps, ana 
— * * * " ——. n we will send yoa our large 


nyi_ 

mM handsome monthly papers inos. on trial and also in 
sert your name in our MAIL LIST, whien goes to 
publisheis and dealers all over the country, who wane 
agents and will send you SAMPLES. BOOKS PAPERS 
MAGAZINES. ETC.. FREE 2 Send at once You wll» b3 
well j)leased. WESTERN MAIL CO.. St. Loula. Mu. 


LADIES 

PATENTS 


wishing to make money doing writing 
at home, address with stamp, Louise 
B. Fairfield, South Bend, Ind. 


HOPKINS & ATKINS, 
Washington, D. C. 20 
years* experience. Write 
for information. 



THUMJUTI 

And send it to us 
with your name 
and address and 
we will send you 
this watch by ex- 

f >ress for exam- 
nation, if you 
think it equal in 
appearance to a 
$25 gold watch, 
pay our sample 
price $3.50 and 
express charges 
and it is yours, 
mention wnether 
you want ladies’ 
or gents'size and 
order to-day as 
this offer will not 
appear again. A 
printed guaran¬ 
tee and a lovely 
chain with every 
watch. Address, 
National 
I Mfg. 

Importing Co., 
£84 Dearborn SL m 
Chicago, ILL 


Lem on j u i ce an d salt 
is the best thing for 
removing iron rust. 

© 

The oftener flour is 
sifted for sponge cake 
the lighter it will be. 

o 

Don’t go security for 
the man who lets his 
gate swing on one 
hinge. 

© 

Hearths of gray mar¬ 
ble are easily cleaned 
by rubbing with lin¬ 
seed oil. 

© 

All sorts of jewelry 
can be beautifully 
■ cleaned by washing in 
soap-suds. 

© 

Iced tea is much im¬ 
proved in flavor by the 
addition of a few slices 
of lemon. 

© 

You can easily get 
the creak out of a door 
by rubbing the hinges 
with a soft lead pencil. 

© 

Some men are al¬ 
ways asleep when a 
golden opportunity 
knocks at the door of 
their house. 

© 

A small scrubbing 
brush is an excellent 
thing to keep around 
the sink for cleaning 
beets or potatoes. 

© 

Vinegar and salt will 
clean the black crust 
off spiders and pots, 
then scour them after¬ 
ward with sand soap. 

© 

You can easily keep 
bread, cake and apple 
tins free from an ill 
flavor by always wash¬ 
ing them in hot water 
after using. 

© 

Badly soiled rattan 
chairs may be easily 
cleaned b y washing 
them in hot milk in 
which a little salt has 
been dissolved. 

I 

© 

Don’t expect much 
from the man who is 
always talking about 
what great things he 
would do if he had 
somebody else’s op¬ 
portunities. 
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LOVELY FACES, f 
WHITE HANDS. | 

Nothing will CURB, 

CLEAR and WHITEN = 
the skin so quickly as = 

Derma-Royale I 

The new discovery # for cur- = 



5 


3 ciuub piepaianuii iviiuwu, ouu /c «». “**7* 

3 dew and so harmless that one might drink a whole 5 
S bottleful without any bad effect. It is so simple- 
= a child can use it. Apply at night—the impi ove- 2 
3 ment apparent after a siugle application wilKnr- 3 
= prise and delight you. thebe never was any- 3 
5 thing like it I One bottle usually cures the most- 
5 aggravated case, and thoroughly clears, whitens g 
3 and beautifies the complexion. It has never- 
3 failed—IT CANNOT FAIL. It is the only cuta- 3 
E neons preparation that is incontestably indorsed 3 
a by all who have used it. We have thousands of s 
“ grateful testimonials, with photographs, which - 
we will be glad to send FREE to anyone. = 
It is highly recommended by Physicians, and its 3 
— sure results warrant us in offering 
E RFWARD —To assure the public of its 3 

= cbOUU —-1 merits, we agree to forfeit 3 

E Five Hundred Dollars cash for any case of ec-" 
E zema, tetter, blotches, pimples, moth-patches, j 
E brown or liver spots, blackheads, ugly or muddy 1 
r skin, unnatural redness, freckles, tan, or any s 
s other cutaneous discolorations or blemishes (ex- J 
E cepting birth-marks, scars, and those of a scrofu- L 
S lous or kindred nature), that Derma-Royale will s 

2 not quickly remove and cure. We also agree to 3 
= forfeit Five Hundred Dollars to any person whose s 
i skin can be injured in the slightest possible man- 3 
5 ner, or to anyone whose complexion (no matters 

3 how bad) will not be cleared, whitened, improved 3 
E and beautified by the use of Derma-Royale. 

E Put up in elegant style In large eight-ounce bottles, 
g Price $1.00. EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED. § 
5 Derma-Royale sent to any address, safely packed = 
3 and securely sealed from observation, safe deliv- r 
Eery guaranteed, on receipt of price, $1. per; 
E bottle. Send money by registered letter or = 
E money order, with your full postoffice address: 
3 written plainly; be sure to give your County and s 
3 mention this paper. Correspondence sacredly pri- g 
E vate. Postage stamps received the same as cash, s 
E Agents Wanted. Send for Terms. Sells on Sight. - 
S Address Th© DERMA-ROYALE COMPANY, = 
£ Cor. Baker & Vine Street., CINCINNATI, OHIO. ^ 

Please mention “Success with Flowers ’ 1 when writing. 



ADY agents 

■■ " ■ mmr ■ sell more of 

Mme. McCABE’S HEALTH 
CORSETS, SUMMER COR¬ 
SETS and WAISTS than of any 
other styles made. We can prove it. 
Send for terms. Address Box No. 82,' 
St. Louis Corset Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

When writing to advertisers, mention “Success.” 


■ ■ ■■■ THIS OUT, send to us with 15 cents In stamps, and 

R" H R IS -e will send our bie family journal 3 months, also 

W* R 1$ I Game of Authors (48 card.-), Checker board. Secret 

■ ■IB ■ of Ventriloquism, Album Writer’s Manual, 14 Magio 

pjy ■ Tricks, Fortune Telling Secrets, 6 new Puzzles, 13 

“ Parlor Games, Language of Flowers, and several other 

things. All for only 15 cents in stamps. Seed to-dav and be happy. 

AMERICAN NATION PUB. CO., Box 1729, Boston, Mass. 

Wren writing to advertisers, mention “ Success.” 


F LOWER PEOPLE. My Patent Adjustable Window 
Flower Sfand is the Handsomest, most Convenient 

article ever invented. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
Save money, etc. Send for circular to-day. Address 
S. E. COVINGTON, Bellefontaine, Ohio. 

When writing to advertisers, mention “Success.” 
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CONSUMPTION 

SURELY CURED. 

To the Editor— Please inform your read¬ 
ers that I have a positive remedy for the 
above named disease. By its timely use 
thousands of hopeless cases have been per¬ 
manently cured. I shall be glad to send 
two bottles of my remedy free to any of your 
readers who have consumption if they will 
send me their express and post office address. 
Respectfully, T. A. Slocum, M.C., 

No. 183 Pearl Street, New York. 

When writing to advertisers, mention “Success.” 


WALL PAPER. 

Samples and book l How to Paper* sent Free* 
White Blanks - - 3^c. 

New Golds - - 9c. 

Embossed Golds - 15c. 

Painters and Paper Hangers 
send business card for our large 
Sample Books by express. 

KAYSER & ALLMAN, 

410-418 Arch St., ' 

_ 934-934 Market St., 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN A. 
When writing to advertisers, mention “Success.” 



E LLIOT’S 

PARCHMENT 

BUTTER 

PAPER. 

to pay postage. 


HALF A 

REAM _ _ 

To dairymen or others 
who will use it, we will send 
half a ream, 8xii, free, if 
they will forward 30 cents 
Why not try the Best Butter Wrapper? 


A. G. ELLIOT & CO., 

Paper Manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 

When writing to advertisers, mention “Success.” 


JEVAPORATING FRUITl 

ISTAHL’S EXCELSIOR EVAPORATOR.I 
■Best, Cheapest & Most Reliable onthe market. Gata-I 
|loguefree. AddressWm. Stahl Evaporator CtL, (juiney, Ill.f 


LADIES 


DESIRING HOME 
EMPLOYMENT. 

I such as mailing circulars, ad- 

-" dressing envelopes, etc,, will 

make $20 a week. Work steady. No Canvassing. Reply 
in own handwriting with addressed and stamped 

envelope to Woman’s Co-Operative Toilet Co. South Bend, lad. 


The best way to 
cleanse the pipe of the 
kitchen sink if clog¬ 
ged with grease is to fill 
it at night with strong 
lye. During the night 
it will convert the im¬ 
pediment into soap, 
and a good flush of 
water will wash every¬ 
thing away. 

© 

Mosquitoes may be 
kept away by spong¬ 
ing the body with a 
diluted extract of pen¬ 
nyroyal, which also 
allays the pain of the 
bites. 

© 

No talent, no self- 
denial, no brains, no 
character, is required 
to set up in the grum¬ 
bling business; but 
those who are moved 
by a genuine desire to 
do good have little 
time for murmuring 
or complaint .—Robert 
West . 

© 

If ice is scarce when 
freezing ice-cream 
you may utilize news¬ 
papers. Pack the 
freezer three-quarters 
full of ice and salt, 
then finish with news¬ 
papers. 

a 

A few drops of am¬ 
monia in a cupful of 
warm water will re¬ 
move spots and dirt 
from paintings and 
chromos. 


Ripe 


Fruit in Winter. 

Would you not like to have plenty of 
nice fresh fruit and vegetables the 
year round? You can have them. 

We have fruit two years old in its natural state, 
and as fresh as when first gathered. You can put 
up all kinds of fruits and vegetables with our new 
process that w ill keep perfectly sound and fresh 
two or three years. No cans, no heating, no cut¬ 
ting or paring. Costs almost nothing. A bushel 
can be put up in 15 minutes. This valuable secret 
is worth $50 to any family; we have alw ays charged 
$5 for family right. We have decided to send a 
recipe and Family Right to use this process for 
only 50 cents, postal note or stamps. Send within 
20 days, and we will include one of our valuable 
books and how r to grow fruits and vegetables for 
profit. Send to-day, you will never regret it. 

Address 


THOMAS & co., 

Dothan, Ala. 


ALASKA 




STOVE LI FT E R S 
POKERS & KNOB S 





always cold 


FOE SALE 37 ALL STOVE AND HASDWAEE DEALERS, 

OR SAMPLES SENT BY MAIL, 30 CENTS. 

Alaska Snots are used only on first-class stoves and are cold in use. 

TROY NICKEL WORKS, TROY, N. Y. 

When writing to Advertisers, mention “Success.” 


BUILDING PLANS. 

Send for Pocket Edition of designs, reduced 
from larger books. It contains 6 houses, $1000.00 
j*P wards, and 4 stables, $J2j.oo upwards; or, the 
larger books, “ Houses and Stables," Nos. i and 
2, cost $1.00 each, and “ Interiors," No. i, costs 
$2.00 {all three ordered at one time cost $3.00). 
Postage paid by me. 

C. M. DISSOSWAY, 52 Broadway, N. Y. 

Please mention Success with Flowers, but do not 
cut this out. 

lU/irr SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
ff 11 C YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 

A10 Buys a $65.00 Improved Oxford Singer 

▼ I 4 Sewing Machine; perfect working, reliable, 
finely finished, adapted to light and heavy work, 
a complete set of the latest improved attachment* 

* E * ch machin ® ia guaranteed for 5 years. Buy 
direct from our factory, and save dealers and agent* 
profit. FREE TRIAL and FREE CATALOGUE. 

OXFORD MFG. CO.. DEPT. 270, Chicago, III. 

When writing to advertisers, mention “Success.” 







Our New Guide. 


Now Ready 
and sent 
Free to all 
upon 

application. 



(AUTUriN EDITION.) 

It is a profusely illustrated work of art, valuable as a book of 
reference; fully describes and offers all the latest and best things in 
BULBS, HARDY SHRUBS, PLANTS and SKEDS, with care¬ 
fully revised cultural directions for each. If you contemplate 
planting any Winter or Spring flowering bulbs or plants it will be 
to your interest to see our New Guide. A postal card with your 
name and address will put you in possession of it. Address 

The Dingee & Conard Company, 

Rose Growers. West Grove, Pa. 




Warn- 
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FITS CURED 

(From U. S. Journal of Medicine,) 

Prof. W. H. Peeke,who makes a specialty of Epilepsy, 
has without doubt treated and cured more cases than 
any living Physician ; his success is astonishing. We 
have heard of cases of 20 years’ standing cured by him. 
lie publishes a valuable work on this disease which he 
sends with a large bottle of his absolute cure, free to 
any sufferer who may send their P.O. and Express ad¬ 
dress. We advise anyone wishing a cure to address, 
Prof. W. H. PEEKE, F. D., 4 Cedar St., New York. 

When writing to advertisers, mention “ Success.” 

SEEDS, PLANTS 
AND BULBS. 

V Avoid disappointment, 
k y save money and make a 
\ 0 success of your garden for 
I Q this season by sowing 

f Dreer’s Reliable Seeds 

Dreer’s Garden Calendar 

V for 1893 will advise you hon- 

V estly. Full edition for post- 
' ■ age, 6 cents. 

HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Phila 

TO THE PUBLIC. 

We claim, and we are prepared to prove that we have 
the best and surest remedy in all the world for the 
speedy and permanent cure of Dyspepsia, Indiges¬ 
tion, Biliousness, Constipation, Liver Complaint, 
Sick Headache, Nervous Debility, Rheumatism 
and even Consumption in its early stages. So sure are 
we of the great and unfailing efficiency of our Remedy 
that we will gladly send a free trial package post-paid, 
to any reader of this advertisement who will send us his 
or her name and address If it does not do what we 
claim the loss is our*, not yours. If you wish to re¬ 
gain your health writ© for a free trial package to-day. 
Address, EGYPTIAN DRUG CO. 65 Warren St., New York. 



Estab’d] JACKSON BROS. H852. 

N. Y. {STATE DRAIN TILE AND PIPE WORKS, 
114 Third Avenue, Albany, N. Y. 



ROUND 
and SOLE 


Til C Also agents for Akron Salt Glazed 
I I LC Pipe. Fire Brick and Cement. 



per week, 
toAgentft, 

_Ladles or 

Gentlemen, uvlug or wiling 


$25 to $50 


“Old Reliable Plater.” Only 

practical way to replate runty and 
worn knives, forks, spoons, etr; 
quickly done by dipping in melted 
metal. No experience, polishing 
or machinery. Thick plate at one 
operation; lasts 5 to 10 years; fine 
finish when taken from the plater. 
Every family has plating to do. 
Plater sells readily. Profits large. 
W. P. Harrison A Co., Columbus.O. 


An Anatomical Distinc¬ 
tion. 

“You must have a 
wonderful memory to 
keep all those things 
in your head.” 

“Yes; never forget 
anything when it is 
once there ” (pointing 
to his forehead). 

“Well, how about 
the twenty dollars I 
lent you some time 
ago ?” 

“ Ah, you see, that’s 
different. I put that in 
my pocket.”— Brook¬ 
lyn Life, 

© 

After buttering the 
tin for a boiled pud¬ 
ding, if dusted with 
fine bread crumbs 
there w ill be no dan¬ 
ger of the pudding 
sticking. 

© 

If tin pails and pans 
are set out in the sun 
after being washed, 
there will be little 
danger of their rust¬ 
ing as soon as they 
often do. 

0 

The easiest way to 
keep cheese moist in 
hot weather is to wrap 
it in a cloth saturated 
with vinegar. 

0 

Cucumber peelings 
will expel cock¬ 
roaches if strewn 
around in their 
haunts. 

0 

There has never been 
wisdom enough in the 
world to know how to ; 
help a man who does \ 
not try to help him- j 
self. 


Happy Boy because he has 

“Onr Mm\w” 



ALL 

FOR 

$ 5 . 


KNEE PANTS SUIT ’ 

EXTRA PAIR PANTS 

and HAT to match, 
for boys ages 4 to 14 
years. 

Best Value Ever Offered. 

Single and Double Breasted, 

Strictly all wool. Best of styles. Per¬ 
fect fitting. Great variety. Sample 
pieces of the goods the “Combina¬ 
tions” are made from and rules for 
measuring sent free to any address. 

Clothes sent to vour nearest Ex¬ 
press office, C. O. D.,with privilege 
of examining before paying. If they do not suit you 
they will be returned at our expense. 

If you cannot wait to see samples, send age, weight 
and height of boy, and size of hat, and we will send the 
“ Combination ” and guarantee the. fit. Or if the money 
and 60 cents for postage is sent with the order, w r e will 
refund all the money if clothes do not fit and satisfy. 

Our $15 Suits for Men, any style preferred, best 
value in the world, sent on same terms as above. 

Our new Illustrated Spring Catalogue of Men’s and 
Boys' Clothing also tells you how we secure for our cus¬ 
tomers accommodations in Chicago during the World’s 
Fair, at reasonable rates, without advance payment. 
Send for it. 

SEAM¬ 
LESS 
SOCKS. 

Any color. 

Fast Black, Gray Mix or Brown Mix, five pairs, sent 
postpaid and registered to any address for #1.25. 

PUTflAW CLOTHING HOUSE, 

CHICAGO, ILL. 



^ HEAD QUAHTERSO 

For Rare New Tropical 
Fruit and Ornamental 
Plants and Trees, Shrub¬ 
bery, Vines, Palms, 
Ferns, Aquatics, Orange 
Trees, Bamboos, etc., 
etc. Stock safely shipped 
everywhere. 

Send stamp for new and 
full Catalogue which tells all 
about the subject. Estab- 
_ lished 1883. 

REASONER BROS., ONECO, FLA. 

When writing to advertisers, mention “Success.” 

P A PT | 3 Native Plants, postpaid, silver, ORn 
UMU I iMrs. AltaScott,Box249,Boulder,Col.fcOC. 

When writing to advertisers, mention “Success.” 



A 


A well-planned, well-built, artistic, salable 
house , ensuring their comfort and health ; or 


EQACY F0R YOlJ R family. 

draughty> Which Shall You Choose? 

THIS HOUSE 


was built near New York City by CON¬ 
TRACT for less than $4500. 

Full description and larger views 
of Interior and Exterior 
shown in my books. 

Specimen pages of my Publications sent free 
on mention of this paper. 

C. n. Dissosway, 

.*. ARCHITECT .*. 

52 Broadway, New York. 
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SUCCESS WITH FLOWERS—Advertisements. 


tjyoldtioi? of tl?e Ii^diap S^ot plaint. 

...A SUPERB NEW YELLOW CANNA... 

" GOLDEN STAR.” 

Probably no race of flowering plants have undergone such rapid and marked improvement as 
the Cannas. From the old Indian Shot Plant of ten years ago, with its inconspicuous dull blooms, 
which are a positive blemish on the luxuriant and graceful foliage of the plant, to Madame Crozy 
and the newest French Hybrids is a long step, but the limit of improvement is far from being 
reached, and under careful and progressive cultivation new colors and forms of beauty are de¬ 
veloping. # . 

The Dingee Sc Conard Company, West Grove, Pa., have m propagation some of the most 
marked and radical advances in this noble plant, among which is a large Gladiolus Flowered Seed¬ 
ling of the well-known Star of 1891, having magnificent trusses of golden-yellow blooms marked with 
a few inconspicuous dots of red at the base of petals. This fine novelty has been christened 4 4 Golden 
Star,” and no doubt will be highly appreciated by the patrons of the Company. It will probably be 
offered for sale by them next Spring. 


Did you ever try Cosmos for a Fall bloomer? If not, 
give it a trial another year and great will be your 
reward. 


I feel as though I could not keep house without plants, 
and I know I have better success with them when I am 
in possession of such an important instructor as Success 
with Flowers.—#. J. Wilson , Indiana. 


Keep the soil loose in your flower pots by occasional 
stirring. Never let it become hard and dry or your 
plants will receive a back-set. 


All flower lovers should feel truly grateful to Messrs. 
Dingee & Conard for such an excellent helpful magazine 
on flower culture, and that too at a price within the reach 
of every one. I am highly pleased with the dear little 
magazine and could not do without it.— Mrs. N. P. Mil- 
lardy Louisiana. 


A good cure for the “ blues,” or that dull, listless feel¬ 
ing, is a window full of plants, to which you should give 
your attention when you feel the “blues” coming on. 
I don’t know of a better safeguard against the encroach¬ 
ments of this distressing disorder.— Max. 

I am very much pleased with it, so much good practical 
sense from experienced flower growers, as well as the 
amateur. May abundant success be yours for years to 
come for giving us so much valuable reading for so little 
money, is the- wish of a flower friend and subscriber.— 
Mrs. D. S. Skinner , Connecticut. 

These are hard times, and if you “ really cannot af¬ 
ford to buy flower pots,” don’t do it, but use old tin 
fruit and vegetable cans instead. Make some holes in 
the bottom of the can for drainage and paint them gi;ay 
or brown, and they will look about as well as the regular 
flower pot. I am quite sure that it is not true that flowers 
will not do well in tin cans. The finest Fuchsia I ever 
had grew in a tin can.— Max. 


GRAY 


HAIR RESTORED to youthful color hy Dr. 

Hay»* Hair Health. Removes dandruff. Don’t stain. 
60c. Send to London Supply Co. 8o3B’w»y,N. Y.,f rtgg 
foe Hair Book and box Hats' Kiul Corns. Best Cora Curs, both I IlLfa 

OC cts. pays for i Water Hyacinth, 3 Fuchsias—Trail- 
fc v ing Queen, Storm King and Speciosa—postpaid. 
Mrs. E. M. Ciinger, 903 E. 4th St., Grand Island, Neb. 

■ H ^ | P— Easy paying work at home. No 

^ I t canvassing. For particulars 

send ioc. to Miss J. Miller, x 105, Battle Creek, Mich. 

When writing to advertisers, mention “ Success.” 

for 

_ foot¬ 

ing worn-out stockings, and cut so 
that the seams will not hurt the feet, 
will be mailed you on receipt of io 
cents. Try it. 

Economy Pattern Co., P. O. Box 457, Reading, Pa. 
When writing to advertisers, mention “ Success.” 


A Stocking Foot Pattern 



Wholesale 



-Seven Cents 


Is all the money you hav 
to pay to fret a genuin 
Gold Filled Hunting case 
Watch, Stem Wind an 
Set, which you can se 
for $25.00; ladies’or gent 
size. You need not sen 
a cent in advance. Retur 
this advertisement and w 
will send these Watche 
C. O. D. by express. Whe 
cash is sent with ordt 
we inctnde a go.d plate 
chain. We wish to secur 
35,000 Agents a 
once which is the reaso 
we make this startliu 
offer. Address— 

Kirtland Bros. & Co, 

62 Fulton St., N. Y. 


Stale bread will I 
clean kid gloves. 

© 

Bread crumbs 
cleanse silk gowns. 

© 

Gloves can be 
cleaned at home by 
rubbing with gaso¬ 
line. 

e 

1 Tooth powder is an 
excellent cleanser for 
fine filigree jewelry. 

o 

Corks warmed in oil 
make excellent substi¬ 
tutes for glass stop¬ 
pers. 

e 

A wonderfully good 
imitation of maple 
sugar may be made by 
flavoring ordinary 
brown sugar with an 
extract of hickory 
bark. It is said to be 
almost indistinguish¬ 
able from the genuine. 


A correspondent asks : 44 Where can 
we send to get Peck’s Patent Ear Drums, 
an invention for enabling people to hear 
who are deaf, slightly or otherwise?” 
Write to F. Hiscox, 853 Broadway, N. Y., 
stating cause and particulars of your 
deafness, and he will give you all the 
points desired. Read the following from 
the Surgical Record: 44 A lecturer in one 
of our hospitals, while illustrating prog¬ 
ress in medical science, introduced a 
deaf patient whose case baffled all medi¬ 
cal skill and was considered hopeless, but 
an invention belonging to F. Hiscox, 853 
Broadway, New York, having been 
recommended, it was used with very 
satisfactory results, as it fully restored 
the hearing. It was tested in other 
cases and found to be more successful 
than any known device for the relief of 
deafness, as hearing lost for many years 
was fully restored by it. This invention 
is all the more satisfactory, as it is out of 
sight and does not require to be held in 
position. And while it can be readily 
removed or inserted by the patients 
themselves, it is withal curative in action 
and comfortable to wear.— Phila. Call. 


PRESS $ 3 . Circular size, $ 8 , 
Newspaper size $44. Type set- 
fonruwn eas Y» printed directions, 
pinna Send 2 stamps for catalogue, 
l/AJtiJij presses, type, cards, etc., to 
factory, KELSEY <& CO., Meriden, Conn. 


























Abridged List of Winter and Spring Flower= 
mmt&i ' n £ Bulbs and Plant; 


SPECIAL OFFERS FOR SEPTEflBER. 


HE following special offers comprise a few of the good things offered in our Autumn 
Guide (now ready and which will he sent free upon application). In each in¬ 
stance the plants and bulbs named below are strong and mature ; specially prepared 
for Winter and Spring bloom. If you want the most and best for the money order 
from this list. Satisfaction assured. 


The prices given include the postage, which we pay. 


io Tea Roses, named. .gi.oo £ 

12 Chrysanthemums, named.1.50 £ 

10 Hardy Shrubs, named.1.00 £ 

9 Hardy Climbing Vines, named.1.00 £ 

1 Wineberry, 1 Currant, 2 Blackberries, 3 Gooseber- £ 

ries.z. 00 # 

10 Hyacinths, Single, named.1.30 £ 

12 “ “ mixed. 75 £ 

10 “ Double, named. . £ 

12 “ “ mixed . . .80 £ 

6 Narcissus, named, including Horsfieldi.60 £ 

8 Polyanthus Narcissus, named .40 £ 

1 Great Lien Chu or Sacred Lily of China.20 £ 


1 Each Lily Auratum and Harrisii.$0.50 

12 Lily-of-the-Valley. . 

1 Spotted Calla . .! ! ! *15 

14 Tulips, Single, Early, named (see cut) . .co 

“ “ “ mixed 


Double 


named.50 

** mixed.35 

36 Crocus, 6 each, named. . . . . so 

36 ** mixed, 6 each, separate colors.. .50 

12 ** Monster Yellow. 3C 

4 Iris, Rainbow, named. .’ * 40 

4 Ixias, named .. * 20 

6 Sparaxis, named. *]***’ *25 


When ordering anything from this list 
kindly say you saw the advertisement in 
. SUCCESS 
^^WITH 

FLOWERS. 


The Dingee & Conard Company, 

ROSE GROWERS_- 

WEST GROVE, PA. 


















































$ COMPLETE 


.One dollar will put you in pos¬ 
session of this charming collection. 
Remember that the plants have all 
been specially prepared for the pur¬ 
pose, and it won’t require an expert 
to bring about a successful issue nor 
expensive auxiliaries (l . 

to render effective. If A >ISh A 
you have these, very f# 

well; if not, a little NM| 
inventive faculty in jij 

the adaption of 
means t o ends—a \W. W^m 

little taste in the mat- t- 

ter of arrangement— Tj* 

and you will have re- f/V a 

sult§ that will prove 
a source of delight 
to the home circle. 


FUCHSIA SPECIOSA 


\ 1 P uc h5ia Speciosa. 

I Chrysanthemum (Minnie Wana- 
maker). 

1 Marion Dingee (Rose). 

3 M 1 Spotted Calla Lily. 

Pteris Sirulata (Fern). 

ilNGHE ’Vij i Chrysanthemum (Michigan). 

i Marie Lambert (Rose). 

. i Hyacinth. 

rrtWh* i Dewdrop Begonia. 

i Chrysanthemum (Sugar Loaf), 
i Golden Gate (Rose), 
i Tulip. 

i Manettia Vine, 
i Freesaa. 

i Sacred Lily of China. 

The above list comprises the choicest va¬ 
rieties. The offer is unequaled as regards 
quality, quantity and price ; don’t miss the op¬ 
portunity. In ordering please mention the 
Window Garden Set. 

The entire collection of 15 Plants and Bulbs 
named above , by mail,postpaid, for $1.00 . 

Address, 


l?e Dii^ee sis 
Qopard <5ompai)y, 
l^ose Qrou/ers, U/est (jrove, pa 


SPOTTED CAT.LA LILY. 



Elegant Designs. Superior Workmanship. 


Old Instruments taken in exchange. 



ESTAB. I85J. 


170 Tremont St., 

BOSTON, 

MASS. 


Great Durability. Easy Terms. 

Write for Catalogue and full information. 




















